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N. Y. Legislature 
Adjourns Without 
Passing Many Bills 


Several Measures Advocated by In- 
surance Department Among 


Those Killed 
FIRE COMPANIES PLEASED 


They Opposed Various Bills De- 
signed to Restrict Freedom 
of Investments 

Once again the New York State legis- 
lature has adjourned without passing and 
sending to the governor bills which were 
introduced by the New York Insurance 
Department to restrict the investment 
activities of fire and casualty companies. 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
has consistently taken the position that 
some of the financial difficulties of fire 
and casualty insurers have been due not 
so much to poor underwriting results as 
to alleged excessive purchasing of secur- 
ities essentially of a speculative charac- 
ter. For that reason he has urged the 
state legislature for two or three years 
to pass measures designed to limit the 
investment powers of companies other 
than life. The Superintendent’s program 
has met with steadfast opposition from 
most of the important fire and casualty 
companies on the grounds that liquidity 
of assets must be maintained and that 
there has not been any widespread mis- 
use of investment privileges. 


Four Bills Passed 


Only four bills of minor importance 
to fire companies were passed at Albany 
at the session which ended Saturday. 
One of these extends the time for filing 
annual statements from February 15 to 
March 1. Another authorizes insurance 
companies to pay the firemen’s tax di- 
rect to the Firemen’s Association of the 
State of New York for distribution to 
the various localities, except with respect 
to New York City and Buffalo. A third 
bill permits fire companies to write addi- 
tional lines of coverage authorized un- 
der Section 110 of the Insurance Law 
without the necessity of charter amend- 
ments. Under the provisions of this 
measure the underwriting of risks 
against vandalism or malicious mischief 
is permitted. 

The departmental memorandum ac- 
companying this last bill read: 

“The change made in the section by 
the proposed amendment involves large- 
ly an improvement in the form of the 
section so as to better correspond with 
companionable sections 70 and 150 of the 
Insurance Law. 

“Coverage increases are to be _ per- 
mitted including those involving volcanic 
eruption, the type of coverage which the 
city of New York receives on docks 
which it leases to others, with the addi- 
tion of malicious mischief and vandalism 
and the inclusion of automobile confisca- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“A Little Handcart”’ 


One of our representatives sends this story: 


An advertisement appeared in the Monday issue of our local 
paper, inserted by a 65-years-old painter and paperhanger. Should 
now be on Easy Street, he said, but failed to prepare for the rainy 
day of surgical operations, hospital fees, doctor's bills, and loss of 
earning power. “I take this method of announcing that I am still in 
the ring, though slightly disfigured, and am eager to do any work that 
may come my way. Object, to earn money to pay these bills.” 


The Agent comments: 


I see him, quite often, going home after his day’s work, pushing 
a little handcart loaded with tools, and his shoulders sagging with 
fatigue. I go home and run over my calls for the day and the next 
day, impelled by the thought that I can save some man now young 
from the same fate. It makes me a better insurance man. 

Despite present-day almost all-exclusive emphasis 
on the mechanics of our salesmanship, such incidents 
as this may remind that the life underwriter is indeed 


“a man with a mission,” inspirable by its sacred fire. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 

















What Do Women Of 
America Know About 
Life Insurance? 


Direct Survey Being Made by 
Experts in Ten 
Companies 
TIE-UP WITH ADVERTISING 
Big Periodical Publishing House 
Looking Into Ad Copy 
Effectiveness 


What do the women of America think 
of life insurance? Are they opposed to 
it? Do they regard it as mostly a lump 
sum benefit? Do they know about in- 
come insurance? Do they really know 
much about life insurance? Do they 


discuss the subject with their husbands 
What has been their contact with in- 
surance ? 

So much misunderstanding exists rela- 
tive to this subject that the facts are 
being ascertained and the informati 
gathered by experts. 

At the present time a number of life 
insurance companies have delegated one 





woman each to making inquiries in 
homes. At the present time they are 
making “a cold canvass survey” which 


later may be incorporated in a survey 
which is being contemplated by the com- 
mercial research division of one of the 
big publishing houses of America 

One result of the survey will be t 
ascertain whether life insurance compa- 
nies have given proper consideration 
women in their national advertising; 
whether it will be possible to make more 
bull’s-eye hits in this copy. There has 
been a tendency to regard women as 
knowing little about the subject of life 
insurance; sometimes as being in oppo- 
sition to it. 

Seeing Women in Homes 

It is reported that the number of life 
companies which have women engaged 
in these preliminary surveys is ten. The 
surveys are in no sense of the word hit 
or miss propositions, but there is consid- 
erable information obtained in each in- 
terview, covering quite a list of subjects 
The wives are asked among other things 
whether they have had a close contact 
with life insurance through payment of 
endowments, disabilities or other bene- 
fits. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
assigned Helen Flagg to this investiga- 
tion for that company. She is a skilled 
interviewer. 

The Penn Mutual has had Mary A 
Murray, manager of its prospect bureau, 
make such calls 

For the Metropolitan Life the inquiry) 
is being made by Fanny Koch of 
publication division. 

The Guardian Life’s inquirer is 
othy Goldsmith, personnel direct 
the company. 





A Survey Recently Completed 
Some time ago The Psychological C 
poration of New York—a research 
(Continued on Page 10 
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The NEW FAMILY 
MAINTENANCE POLICY 


A $10,000 contract pays to 
beneficiary, if insured dies 
within 20 years from date of 
contract, $100 a month for 
20 years from date of death 
and then $10,000 cash. Com- 
muted value $23,670. Term 


portion convertible in 12 years 


—Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agencies 


225 West 34th Street - , _ 100 East 42nd Street 
CHickering 4-2384 AShland 4-8610 
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Annuity Vital Factor 
In Economic Life Now 


F. J OWEN EXPLAINS ITS PLACE 


Fits Certain Fundamental Needs That 
Can Be Developed Only Through 
a Life Insurance Company 


“The development of the annuity idea 
has become a vital factor in our cco- 
nomic life,” Frank J. 
the Berkshire Life, told the company’s 
agents at their 
After pointing out the 


Owen, actuary of 


metropolitan one-day 


sales congress. 
extraordinary growth of annuity popu- 
larity in the last year or so, Mr. Owen 
discussed what the annuity means to the 
agent as part of his sales program. 

“The annuity fits certain fundamental 
needs and offers certain advantages that 
can be developed in the financial world 
only through a life insurance company,” 
said Mr. Owen. “For example, the safe- 
ty of the investment is guaranteed by the 
total resources of the company, protect- 
ed by reason of diversified investments, 
unlike the ordinary trust control where 
the safety of principal and the amount 
of income are usually governed by the 
rise and fall of the market value of one 
or two securities. 

“The annuity guarantees certain in 
come as long as the annuitant or annui- 
tants live, payable monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually, as desired 
This investment of principal obviates all 
worry as to investing and reinvesting 
The ability of the company to carry out 
their guaranteed contract has been am- 
ply demonstrated beyond a quibble of a 
doubt. Dividends may have had to be 
cut, home office salaries reduced, or even 
agency expenses reduced, but the guar- 
anteed contract has been carried out one 
hundred cents on the dollar. 

“An annuity can be bought either by 
lump sum payment or by instalment pay- 
ments so that no matter what one’s sta- 
tion in life, or because one is receiving 
relatively small income, it is no barrier 
to the purchase of an annuity for, under 
the annual premium retirement annuity 
contract, a future guaranteed income 
contract can be secured by convenient 
instalment payments during the earning 
period of life. 

Return to Normal Life 


“With the various annuity contracts 
you have a wonderful opportunity to be 
of service to your fellow men and to 
increase your own earning power. As 
you know, and as all signs point, a de- 
cided improvement is taking place in the 
world’s economic condition. The hoard- 
ing of money by people who have money 
is not being practiced to the extent it 
was a year ago. In fact, the pessimistic 
attitude and the fear of the future ar¢ 
rapidly disappearing. 

“People are beginning to spend. Mon- 
ey is being taken out of the secret hid- 
ing places—stockings and under the mat- 
tress—and we are slowly reaching a sen- 
sible and normal condition of life. 

“To my mind there is one field at the 
present time which is very much unde- 
veloped. That is the selling of both in- 
surance and annuities to the women of 
today. The women of today are no lone- 
er antagonistic to life insurance. The 
last three or four years of depression 
have given them a keen realization of 
the value of income. Moe and more 
are they entering into business compe- 
tition. More and more are they becom- 
ing a real economic factor in our busi- 
ness life. The annuity contract is one 
which it seems to me would be of dis- 
tinct appeal to this class.” 

Mr. Owen went on to discuss the vari- 
ous annuity contracts as issued by the 
Berkshire and discuss their salient points 
and their advantages fitting into the 
agents’ sales kit. 





Insurance Will Have Place In Larger 
Social Services, Amber Tells Field 


Under the national policy of social 
planning the services of life insurance 
can be extended to do even more than 
in the past, by entering the fields of old 
age pensions and unemployment insur- 
ance, Harrison L. Amber, vice-president 
of the Berkshire Life, told the company’s 
representatives in the New York district 
at the one-day sales congress this weck. 

“No plan yet proposed by any state or 
federal government is large enough to 
do the job properly,” in the opinion of 
Mr. Amber, who continued: “I think it 
is up to life insurance companies to show 
the way and I believe this will be done. 
Certainly no institution, not even the 
federal government, is as well equipped 
to do this particular job as life insurance 
companies. They have the machinery, 
they understand the problem and it is a 
part of their general plan to help people, 
when they cannot help themselves. The 
subject is too new to enter into any long 
discussion at this time. I hope that when 
it does come that the companies will 
unite on a common plan to do this job 
Several life insurance companies have 
gone into group hospitalization plans. 
This shows the social trend of life in- 
surance. 

“Political grait has always been a mill- 
stone around government operation of 
business. Unemployment insurance and 
old age pensions if carried on by the 
government will only add another op- 
portunity for political grafters. Life in 





AMBER 


HARRISON L. 


surance is free from this and we are also 
free from political graft upon the part 
of Insurance Departments of the various 
states. It is commendable that, so fat 
as | know, there has been no_ political 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Thinking Against Definite Problems 
Generates Ideas, Says Hendershot 


The way to generate ideas is to think 
against, definite problems, Lewis B. Hen- 
dershot, manager of agencies, Berkshir« 
Life, told the 


company’s metropolitan 


LEWIS B. HENDERSHOT 


agents at the one-day sales congress this 
week. 

“Tt is good practice to think against 
definite problems, an exercise which any- 
one can try. It is encouraging, too, for 
anyone can get results of kind 
Never mind if your imagination doesn’t 
seem to work and click out startling 
ideas. Remember originality is some- 
times merely a little seed given a chance 


some 


to sprout,” said Mr. Hendershot. ‘He 
continued in part: 

Take a common situation in the con- 
duct of our jobs Prospecting. Keep 
thinking, “How could I improve my 
methods?” “What new methods can I 
devise which will give me a steady flow 
of good prospects into my prospect res- 
ervoir?” New ideas are sure to come 

Whatever phase of your job you de- 
sire to improve ask yourself the simple 
question, “Here’s the way I have been 


>” 


doing it, does it have to be that way? 
You will be pleasantly surprised at the 
resulting ideas. 

In good times or bad, whether prices 
rise or fall, whether optimism or pes- 
simism prevails, one common and _ per- 
sistent fact remains 

“You can get the business if you have 
ideas.” 

What Is An Idea? 

What is an idea? 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary points 
out that the word “idea” was derived 
from the Greck—i-d-e-a—meaning “to 
see” and defines it as: “Opinion, con- 
ception, a plan or outline, an intention 
or design, a notion, a supposition or im- 
pression, imagination.” 

Looking at these definitions we realize 
that no one is entirely without ideas. 
Looking at them again, it seems possible 
that everyone can, if he will, generate 
and develop ideas. At least he may en- 
large his ability to grasp ideas and think 
creatively. 

If this is true, the question then arises: 
Is it possible for us to develop ideas re- 
garding our business? All of us are 
constantly, if we are alert, looking for 
simple, practical, workable ideas which 
can be adapted and adopted to our 
everyday jobs. That's right, isn’t it? 

Perhaps we ought to substitute for the 
word “ideas” the phase “a new something 


New York District 
Agents Hold Congress 


HOME OFFICE MEN ON PROGRAM 


“Summarizers” a Novel Feature; Two 
Anniversaries With Company Ob- 
served; Open Forum Held 


Berkshire life agents of the metropol- 
itan New York territory, including New 
York, Newark and 
Monday of this week at the Hotel Penn- 
svylvania with a number of home office 


Brooklyn, met on 


executives for a one-day sales congress. 
Amber, 
Owen, Medical Direc- 


Vice-President Harrison L. 
Actuary Frank J. 
tor Frank 
Agencies 


and Manager of 
Hendershot of the 


Harnden 
Lewis B. 
home office were the headline speakers 
of the convention, but also on the pro- 
gram were many of the New Yorkers, 
both general agents and agents. 

S. Samuel 
the morning session and R. A. Van Alst 


Wolfson was chairman of 


of the one in the afternoon, while an 
unusual feature was the presence of two 
official “reporters” who gave summations 
at the close of each session, reviewing 
what had been said by the speakers and 
adding an occasional comment of their 
own. These posts were ably filled by 
W. M. Carroll, Jr.. and Harry Storck 

In addition to the talks of the hom« 
office representatives which are summar- 
ized elsewhere in this issue there were 
brief addresses made by O. J. Hebel of 
Newark, who was celebrating his first 
anniversary with the company in that 
city, and Dr. Emanuel Jack, Yonkers 
branch manager who is a former rabbi 
Mr. Hebel discussed the special features 
of the Berkshire’s Benefactor policy 
Many agents contributed to the open 
forum features. 

Mr. Wolfson, who is general agent in 
the Empire State Building, was celebrat- 
ing his fifth anniversary with the Berk- 
shire and at the luncheon held between 
sessions he was presented by his asso- 
ciates with a brief case which has his 
name embossed in gold upon it. 

This was the third of a series of re- 
cional sales comgresses. 


that will turn the trick”—as the saying 
goes. I do not mean “trick” in the in- 
sincere sense of the term, but in the 
sense of new sales methods, new ways 
of doing the things which are necessary 
for success in our jobs—Prospecting- 
Planning Methods—Organized Efforts 
Effort Control—Organizing more effec- 
tive Sales Presentations—Effective Sales 
Interviews, etc. 

In other words “new Ideas”—plans and 
outlines—designs for action—conceptions 

ways of accomplishment—which will 
bolster siumping sales curves, build and 
extend our clienteles, increase our first 
and service commissions—cither through 
increased business-getting capacities or 
more effective sales activities. 

Perhaps it would be well to keep ever 
before us in working with ideas and try- 
ing to fit them into our work that no 
idea is worth adopting until it has been 
tested. By the same token we should 
not judge of an idea until we have given 
it a try-out. It is so easy to say, “It 
won't work.” Remember—you can’t be 
ruled off the track for trying 


BERKSHIRE GAIN 18% 

Business paid-for in the Berkshire Lift 
for the first quarter of 1934 was 18% 
greater than during that quarter last 
year, Harrison L. Amber, vice-president, 
informed the Berkshire one-day sales 
congress in New York this week. Ter- 
minations were 9% less. The average 
size policy was greater. 
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G. S. Nollen Comments Made Brok M rat 
F ade Brokerage Manager 
On Gains of Quarter 8 8 
soe For T. G. Murrell Agency M 
INTEREST PAYMENTS GREATER $$$ $____. = 
President of Bankers Life of lowa Tells 
Company Representatives Trend Is 
Toward National Betterment 
The Bankers Life of Iowa had gains 
in interest received, renewal premiums, 
ledger assets, death losses and new paid- 
for business during the first quarter of 
1934 as compared with that quarter last 
year, Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
company, told the agency managers of 
the company who met in Des Moines last 
week. 
Interest received was $680,421 greater; 
renewal premiums received, $432,017 more 
than last year; ledger assets increased 
$1,059,518; new paid business gained $3,- 
232.753. Furthermore death losses were 
$226,139 less. 
Mr. Nollen was optimistic about the For example, and for the purpose of thought, con- 
national situation and remarked, “I ; ae . . 
know Tugwell who is pointed out as sider the case of 1200 buildings insured against loss 
foremost among those who wish to f 
change the American Plan, wipe out the by fire, each for a period of fifty years. In that time 
profit system, and stifle individual initia- 
tive. I am convinced that he is not in- : ‘14; : = 
ee eee ae aoe appease possibly one building will be burned down and be 
those vital elements of our national life. Rf . G 
“The administration at Washington — ad a total loss. Hi 
has gone too far in some of the develop- re ae wes wo has — 3 a pa 
ments of the N.R.A. and other activities, pointed manager of the newly established nih Dy, 
but the present tendency is toward a_ brokerage department of the Thomas G. : : actasne > , 
correction of those excesses and toward = \furrell branch office of the Connecticut Consider the case of 1200 men insured against the re 
greater stability. The work of the ad- (4) at 295 Broadway. New Y . . . . 4: The 
ministration is toward prosperity and na- eneral at 225 Broadway, New York loss of their services and income-producing ability, r 
tional betterment.” City, was with the Aetna Life at 100 ; : — 
+ William Street, New York, before going for a period of fifty years. In that time a large pro- jor plo 
+ . . upstate, where he has been general agent , ; . ‘ a : He is 4 
a Agencies m8 Rd ey eo Commies Gad te Gam portion of them will die and their policies will be He 1 
reement on ewritin se, an office he has resigned to ret “4° compar 
g) g cu rt . 1e has resignec return paid in full. a 
Chicago life agency managers and gen- to New York. to mov 
eral agents almost unanimously have In — the ae depart- ident o 
signed the drastic resolution against the "ent Mr. | urrell expressed an opinion ° , . After 
Se a Re a — -_ primp oe business is a _ Men insure, without question, on the chance. ciated 
: ‘ -~ nite part of the insurance pattern in New Albany 
pany by another. The resolution ovis: Yorkand that it repays expert atten- |! WWhy should they not all the more readily insure ||] | About 
rally adopted by al ag q on. -ntio: 
managers’ division now finds 128 signa- Mr. Goewey originally came to New : . pecan 3 
tures affixed to it. One of the most im- York Pert aie office of the Sates, against the certainty? aoe Tr 
portant provisions is that each office was general agent in Westchester troit, a 
agrees to notify the general agent or County and associate general agent in 0 a 
manager of the other company before ac- Syracuse for the Aetna before ta B d b Idi d the | .< t seri > ey 
cepting business which is rewritten. general agent for the Connecticut Gen- urn Gown a DU Ing an > ee 0 Ee Sere In I! 
eral there in 1931. He is well known in , : - : tive of 
ROUND-TABLE HEARS GUESTS football and Colgate University circles as Take a human life, and the foundation of the family i + 
The Montg: » Round-Table at its he was manager of the Colgate football , : P Middle 
iets cage AP arg Bhat pn iey team in 1926 which produced several is shaken. Human life is greater and better than gre 
heard several guest speakers, including All-American players. : ‘ : ing of 
C.F, DeLong, general agent for the Mu- anything else in the world. Why not make its pro- stitutic 
tual Benefit in New York, and Augustus T’S $1,500,000 INCREASE ; : govern 
M. Henry, attorney compliance depart-  Paid-for business of the C. B. Knight ductive value effective after death? rive 
ment N.R.A., who came from ashing- ago » Tinio a a . a or the 
ton to discuss the effect of the national — inignetie nasa an. npen we by the 
program on consumer purchasing power. almost one and a half million greater ; the dir 
Arthur : prise gen Pe i. ee than pat Se ae — —_ Life Insurance can do it. be all 
agency also spoke as did L. L. Mont- pared with $1,046,500. e total paid- lave § 
gomery, founder of the Round-Table. A for in the first four months of 1934 was gram, 
message was received by the Round-Ta- $7,823,712 as compared with $6,185,313 for 
ble from an absent member, Henry M._ those months of 1933. The total of busi- 
Meloney of the Union Central, Knight mess submitted by the agency in April The 
agency, who has been in Washington, was $7,000,000. leadins 
D. C., in connection with the lumber in- B new a 
dustries code. AWAIT CONTINENTAL DECISION largest 
After a record Iecngth trial the suit Ameri 
SONS WIN CONTESTS of Missouri Superintendent Emmet = sone 
Harold and Robert Strauss, sons of Q’Malley to dissolve the Continental Life repres 
Fred E. Strauss, Warsaw, Ind., represen- of St. Louis has been taken under ad- The 
tative for the Mutual Life of New York, visement by Circuit Judge O’Neill Ryan. THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL mente 
have in separate years been Indiana final briefs were filed by counsel on will de 
state winners in a miniature coach-build- r eT es 2 “Eat ase ees tion o 
“aa Procremsen pocbectasaenae | by agar oan nor geaaad The decision is expected LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Roof insi 
Body organization, and in the first issue er a ES ae indies 
» Guilds ' + magazine jus ilwauke sin 
of The Galfaran a new gmetane Rt LUTHER-KEFFER PAID-FOR | _ 
page is devoted to a letter from Mr. _ ‘he Luther-Kefter Agency, Aetna Life its las 
Strauss telling what he believes the con- in New York, paid for $1,747,003 during \dolp: 
test has accomplished for his sons April, which brings the total paid-for in Contir 
1934 to date to $7,173,718. man-p 
FRASER APRIL DOUBLE SR TS aR Hurd, 
Paid-for business of the J. M. Fraser DREW AGENCY MOVES of per 
agency, Connecticut Mutual Life, was The A. A. Drew agency, Mutual Ben- * si 
$1,331,557 for April, or almost double the efit in Chicago, has moved to the Con- Resea 
figure of $716,515 of last April. way Building. SSS —— Ordre 
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President of New Peoria 
Mutual Life Organization 











G. HALL ROOSEVELT 


G. Hall Roosevelt, clected president of 


the new Peoria Mutual Life last week, 
is a brother-in-law of President Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt (brother of Mrs 


and a nephew of the lat 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Peoria Mutual president was 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1912, distinguished himself in scholarship 
and was awarded a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
He is 42 years old. 

He has been connected with an oil 
company in Cleveland, O., as general 
manager and sales manager but intends 
to move his residence to Peoria as pres 
ident of the insurance company. 


Roosevelt) 
President 


After leaving Harvard, he was asso 
ciated with the General Electric Co. at 
Albany, N. Y., and later at Detroit. 
About six or seven years ago, he was 


mentioned as a Democratic candidate for 
governor of Michigan. At that time he 
met Frank Murphy, then mayor of De- 
troit, and later was appointed city comp- 
troller in Mayor Murphy’s administra- 
tion. 

In 1933 he was a special representa- 
tive of President Roosevelt in connec- 
tion with the banking situation in the 
Middle West and particularly in Detroit 
in connection with the. proposed reopen- 
ing of the city’s two large financial in- 
stitutions, which were in the hands of 
government receivers. 

Five hundred thousand dollars capital 
for the new company is to be provided 
by the group headed by Roosevelt. Half 
the directors of the mutual company will 
be allotted the group. Peorians, who 
have sponsored the mutualization pro- 
gram, will furnish the other half. 


PRUDENTIAL AD PLANS 

The Prudential will go into all the 
leading magazines starting in June with 
new advertising copy aimed to reach the 
largest possible cross-section of the 
American people. The magazines hav« 
a combined circulation of 10,000,000 and 
represent all classes of readers. 

The copy for the series of advertise- 
ments is built around what $10 a month 
will do toward buying insurance protec- 
tion of various types to meet all kinds 
of insurance needs. 


PHILA. ACTUARIES DISCUSSIONS 

The Actuaries Club of Philadelphia at 
its last meeting of the season heard 
\dolph A. Rydgren, president of the 
Continental American, discuss agency 
man-power investigations; H. Gordon 
Hurd, Fidelity Mutual, discuss analysis 
Of persistency of business; and a guest 
speaker, L. S. Morrison of the Sales 
Research Bureau, outlined suggested 
changes in the basis of remuneration for 
Ordinary agents. 


| Pittsburgh General Agents Go On 
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Record Against Wholesale Recruiting 


\n unusual meeting of general agents 
and managers was recently held in Pitts- 
burgh. The mecting was different in that 
those present discussed with the greatest 
frankness company and agency methods 
of recruiting new men into the life in- 
surance business. Those present laid 
their cards on the table and freely criti- 
cized wholesale induction practices that 
are becoming, in the opinion of many of 
those at the conference, the paramount 
problem of the life insurance business. 
There was criticism expressed for non- 
support by companies of established 
agencies and free spending in expansion 
in new territories. 

It was reported to be the consensus of 
the conference that a code as to the 
number of men in an agency and any 
vardstick as to the qualifications are at 
the present time not practicable. At the 
same time it was considered that high 
quality of agents is of the first 
importance for all interests—company, 
agency and policyholder. There was a 
“eneral opinion that the present time is 
opportune for starting a movement, not 
only locally but all over the country, to 


effect higher standards of qualifications 
for agents. Those present seemed to feel 
that the responsibility was upon the man- 
agers and general agents and some ex- 
pressed the opinion that the companies 
for the most part had done little to 1m- 
prove the situation. 

A few months ago the Pittsburgh man- 
agers and general agents eliminated part 
time men entirely from Pittsburgh and 
the larger centers. This was done by 
signed agreement that is said to have 
been lived up to actually. The managers 
and general agents also agreed to elimi- 
nate the ineffective agent who is just 
hanging on and spoiling business for bet- 
ter qualified agents. In line with this 
policy a large number of licenses in that 
territory have been canceled. 

W. Rankin Furey arranged the pro- 
gram for the conference and was chair- 
man of one of the sessions, Robert M. 
Waddell being chairman of another ses- 
sion. Among some other speakers at 
the conference were Henry W. Abbott, 
Holgar J. Johnson, Lee D. Hemingway, 
M. Jay Ream, H. T. Burnett, Clarence 
B. Metzger and Malcolm L. Williams. 





declined. 


Gaining Again! 







gaining again! 


For 9,000 days The Midland Mutual Life 


gained steadily in volume and assets. 
Then came dark days of decline. 


And now, for six months new sales have 
increased and gained steadily in volume 
and momentum, while lapses and loans 


"Happy days are here again." 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


we are 





Charles B. Knight Dies 
Suddenly At Age 70 


HAD DISTINGUISHED CAREER 





Built One of Country’s Greatest Agen- 
cies In New York for Union Cen- 
tral; A Director of Company 





Although Charles Bennett Knight, head 
of the C. B. Knight Agency, managers 
for the Union Central Life, New York 
City, had had periods of illness during 
the past year or two the life insurance 
fraternity was shocked on Thursday to 
learn that Mr. Knight had died suddenly 
the previous night at his home in Doug- 
laston, L. I. A cerebral hemorrhage was 
the cause. 

Mr. Knight had spent the winter ac- 
cording to his custom in recent years at 
Phoenix, Arizona. On Tuesday he had 
been in the office and had addressed the 
agents. He seemed in good health. 

The funeral will be held Saturday at 
the Community Church in Douglaston. 

Mr. Knight built up one of the great- 
est agencies in the country when he came 
to New York in 1914 as general manager 
of the metropolitan territory for the 
Union Central. Born October 24, 1864, in 
Scranton, Pa., Mr. Knight first carried a 
rate book in Utica, N. Y., when he was 
25 years old. He eventually became gen- 
eral agent of the Prudential in Pittsburgh 
where he showed those aptitudes for the 
business that have made him a leading 
figure in life insurance production forces. 
Later he went to Philadelphia for the 
Prudential and it was from there that he 
came to New York for the Union Central. 

In 1931 the agency was incorporated as 
the Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., with 
Mr. Knight as president, Walter E. Bar- 
ton, vice-president, and Paul S. Ranck, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Barton married 
Mr. Knight’s daughter and has been an 
important factor in the management of 
the agency for many years. Mr. Knight 
was made a director of the Union Cen- 
tral in January, 1932. 

In addition to his widow and their 
daughter, Mrs. W. E. Barton, Mr. Knight 
is survived by a brother, Myron S. 
Knight, and two grandsons, Charles New- 
bern Barton and Bennett Barton. 

Mr. Knight belonged to numerous clubs 
and organizations, among them being 
National Arts Club, Lotus Club, Oakland 
Golf, Douglaston Club, Hardware Club, 
Knickerbocker Whist, Sail Fish Club of 
Florida, Everglades Club of Florida, 
Thousand Islands Yacht Club, Pennsyl- 
vania Society, and Oriental Lodge, F. & 
A. M. of Utica. 





Statement Blank Changes In 


Annuities, Interest Due 


Two special sub-committees of the 
committee on blanks of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
have been named to work out a satis- 
factory basis for reporting annuities in 
the policy exhibit in annual statements 
and also that part of Schedule B dealing 
with mortgages. 

At a meeting of the committee on 
blanks held in New York this week a 
number of changes were drafted in 
Schedule B with reference to overdue in- 
terest on mortgage loans and changes in 
interest rates on mortgages. These pro- 
posed changes will be submitted to the 
executive committee of the Convention 
for its approval. 





AN OPPORTUNITY 


awaits a properly qualified, experi- 
enced life insurance man to become 
associated with a progressive growing 
agency of an old-line company in ca- 
pacity of supervisor. Must know and 
live in northern New Jersey. Appli- 
cations considered in strict confidence. 


Box 1241, The Eastern Underwriter, 
94 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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C. L. U.’s Lay Plans 
For Active Year 


TO BROADEN SCOPE OF WORK 


Seek Ways to Increase Practical Value 
of Meetings; Elect Officers 
in June 


The New York Chapter of C. L. U. 
devoted its May luncheon-meeting, held 
at the Advertising Club on Tuesday, to 
a discussion of plans for enlarging and 
meetings of 
Dorr 


agency, 


making effective the 
the next chapter year. Glenn B 
of the Clifford L. MeMillen 
president of the chapter, presided. 
jamin Alk of the Hyde 
spoke and congratulated on the 


manner in 


more 


Ben- 
Ben agency 

was 
which he had conducted his 
joint jobs of secretary-treasurer during 
the year. Among other speakers were 
M. W. Benton, chairman of the member- 
ship committee; Leroy N. Whitelaw, 
chairman of the program committee; C. 
Lamont Post, McNamara Organization; 
and Carl M. Spero. 

At the June meeting the chapter will 
elect officers for the ensuing year. Presi- 
dent Dorr appointed as a nominating 
committee Harry A. Carr, M. W. Benton 
and Charles A. Votaw. 

In calling attention to registrations for 
the C. L. U. examinations in June Ben- 
jamin Alk announced that it would be 
possible by pre-arrangement to use a 
typewriter in taking the examinations. 
Information about this and other matters 
having to do with the June examinations 
can be obtained from Mr. Alk. 


President Dorr on Aims 


In discussing methods by which the 
C. L. U. movement might be furthered 
in New York, President Dorr called at- 
tention to the four objectives of C. L. U. 

(1) To establish an educational stand- 
ard for life underwriters; 

(2) To encourage preparation in col- 
lege for the life insurance career; 

(3) To co-operate with universities in 
life insurance education for the layman; 

(4) To award a professional recogni- 
tion. 

President Dorr urged that C. L. U. ac- 
tivities be not dropped during the sum- 
mer but that members continue efforts 
to contact students for the preparatory 
courses and urged each member to sug- 
gest names of likely candidates. An- 
other field of activity would be to get 
the companies to co-operate in C. L. U. 
aims and to spread C. L. U. ideas. A 
proposal was made that C. L. U. form a 
speakers bureau made up of members 
who are available to address agency 
meetings. 

Mr. Whitelaw raised the question of 
a possible change in the style of the 
Chapter’s meetings to promote discus- 
sion and exchange of ideas rather than 
have all meetings devoted to listening 
to a speaker. He suggested the possi- 
bility of the meeting’s breaking up into 
several group clinics so that those at- 
tending might visit around and discuss 
practical questions 


Mr. Post expressed the view that the 
most effective work that the Chapter 
could do would be to influence those al- 


ready in the business to take the ex- 
aminations and that general agents 
should encourage their men to prepare 
for them. 

Carl M. Spero said that the C. L. U 
will have general recognition only when 
those holding the designation are among 
leading producers in their agencies and 
companies. He described his own meth- 
od of joint work with other agents, not 
C. L. U.’s, who are not so well qualified 
to deal with problems of the insured. 


FIDELITY SEATTLE MANAGER 

William Z. Robinson, new manager at 
Seattle for the Fidelity Mutual Life, is 
a C. L. U. and was for the past five years 
a producer of the Provident Mutual. 





Connecticut General’s New 


Manager at Philadelphia 





STUART SMITH 


The Connecticut General Life has ap- 
pointed Stuart Smith as manager of its 
branch office at Philadelphia which suc- 
ceeds the general agency formerly under 
Frederick G. Pierce. 

Mr. Smith has been with the Connecti- 
cut General since he entered the insur- 
ance business as a soliciting agent in 
\kron, O., in 1924. His record in per- 
sonal production has been outstanding. 
In his third year in the business Mr. 
Smith won the distinction of being the 
company’s leading producer and in sub- 
sequent years ranked either first or sec- 


ond in that respect. As a life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table he 
has been one of the country’s leading 


producers, 

Following a fine record as district man- 
ager at Akron Mr. Smith was promoted 
to the managership of the company’s 
Pittsburgh branch office. Under his su- 
pervision the agency progressed from 
twenty-third to sixth place in the stand- 
ing of all agencies of the company. 


MRS. GEORGE T. WIGHT DEAD 


Wife of Former Manager of Life Presi- 
dents Association Passes Away 
Following Operation 

\ large number of insurance people in- 
cluding company executives attended the 
funeral of Mrs. George T. Wight, wife 
of the former manager of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, in Upper 
Montclair Monday afternoon. Mrs. 
Wicht died last Thursday from an em- 
bolism of the lung following an opera- 
tion. 

Mrs. Wight, who was Harriet M. 
Shulz, daughter of William and Cath- 
erine Reel Shulz, was born in Albany 
where she first met and married Mr. 
Wight, then Albany legislative corre- 
spondent for New York City and Buffalo 
newspapers. They were married in AIl- 


bany December 28, 1908, and have one 
child, Miss Catherine R. Wight, now a 
junior at Smith College. Mrs. Wight’s 
father was a captain in the Civil War, 


in which he enlisted at 16 years of age 
on the Union side. He took part in 
many battles and in the closing months 
of the war was severely wounded, losing 
an arm 

Mrs. Wight was for many years a 
member of the Woman’s Club of Upper 
Montclair and was active in the St. 
James Episcopal Church there, the rec- 
tor of which, Rev. Robert Wight Tren- 
bath, conducted the funeral services. 


MYRICK AGENCY GAINS - 
Paid for business of the Julian S. My- 
rick azency, Mutual Life of New York, 
for April was $2,340,703 as compared with 
$1,778,143 for the same month of 1933. 
For the year to date thé total paid for is 
$8,352,143 which is nearly $1,000,000 ahead 
of the same period last year. 
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Consistent Growth 


* 


Income from all sources 


. $33,689,000 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


GeEorGE WILLARD SMITH, President 
BOSTON 
Mass. 





. 36,396,000 
- 39,517,000 
. 43,854,000 
» 47,342,000 
. 50,685,000 
- 53,268,000 
. 56,207,000 
- 58,123,000 


. 63,124,000 








AGENCIES IN 





SIXTY CITIES 





MISSOURI ASS’N MEETS 
The Missouri Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will hold its 
May 10 at Springfield with a full pro- 
Among the speakers 


annual meeting 


gram for the day. 
scheduled are Governor Guy B. Park of 
Missouri, Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert Emmett O’Malley; Deputy Su- 
perintendent George A. S. Robertson 
and Powell B. McHaney, attorney for 
the Department. Joe Maryman, Actna 
Life of Little Rock, well known as a 
speaker before insurance gatherings, will 
address the business session. 


WARREN MAGRUDER’S APRIL 


Best Month in Baltimore Agency’s His- 
tory; Over $1,000,000 Written For 
Total of 136 Apps 
The Warren Magruder Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual in Baltimore closed 
April with more than $1,000,000 produc- 
tion on a total of 136 applications, mark- 
ing the best month in the history of the 
agency. Among the leaders in the agcn- 
cy is C. L. Packard, who led the company 
in March and stands high in April pro- 

duction. 
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PARKINSON 


THOMAS I. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
this week elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. This office has been held by 
many distinguished leaders of New York 
State’s business and financial life. 

Mr. Parkinson is one of the youngest 
men to be named for this position in the 
166 years of the New York Chamber’s 
existence. He is 52 years old and a na- 
tive of Philadelphia. Mr. Parkinson, 
who is a lawyer, organized the legisla- 
tive research department of Columbia 
University Law School in 1910 and served 
on the staff of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral during the War. He first went with 
the Equitable Society in 1920 as second 
vice-president and was elected president 
in 1927. He is a director in numerous 
corporations. 


E. E. Lamb Made Chicago 
Manager, Columbian Nat’l 


The Columbian National Life of Bos- 
ton has appointed Edmund E. Lamb as 
general agent at Chicago with offices in 
the new wing of the Fields Building at 
135 So. La Salle Street. Vice-President 
\. A. McFall made the announcement. 
The Chicago agency of the Columbian 
National has been located for the past 
twenty years at 208 So. La Salle Street. 

Mr. Lamb was graduated from Loyola 
University in 1919, after which he prac- 
ticed law with the firm of Winston, 
Payne, Strawn & Shaw in Chicago. He 
served in the Reserve Officers Naval 
Corps during the war. In 1920 Mr. Lamb 
started as an agent for the Equitable of 
New York and became life manager in 
1924 for the W. A. Alexander & Com- 
pany agency for the Penn Mutual Life. 
In consequence of his activities from 1924 
to 1928 he was invited to become man- 
ager of the home office agency of the 
National Life of U.S. A. in 1928. Within 
two years after this appointment his or- 
ganization produced in excess of four 
millions of business. 

\t the time the National Life of U. 
S. A. experienced its difficulties Mr. 
Lamb joined the Northwestern National 
as agency manager in Chicago. He 
Stayed with that company continuously 
until he recently decided to make his 
present connection with the Columbian 
National Life. 


ZIMMERMAN’S HARTFORD TALK 
_ Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life in New- 
ark, addressed a group of Hartford Life 
agents and officials at a meeting in the 
City Club there, discussing the life agent 
and the New Deal. 







Conn. Mutual’s New 
Graded Premium Plan 


RETIREMENT INCOME POLICIES 


Maturity at Age 65 Only; Similar to Or- 
dinary Retirement Income Contracts 
Except for Premium Plan 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has is- 
sued a new graded premium retirement 
income at age 65, which carries the same 
death benefits as the 
regular retirement income policy but calls 


retirement and 


for a somewhat lower premium in the 


carly with a level premium for 


the fifth year and thereafter somewhat 


years, 


higher than on the regular form. 

Differing somewhat from the Graded 
Premium Ordinary Life policy, the grad- 
ing of premiums is accomplished by mak- 
ing the policy a combination of 50% of 
Kketirement Income at 65; and 20% of 
one year Initial Term, and 10% each 
of two, three and four vear Initial Term, 
followed by Retirement Income at age 65. 

This policy will be issued only for ma- 
turity age 65. The method of construc- 
tion is so complicated that the company 
must adhere to 
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WANTED d 


Married @ 


sharing basis ®@ 





with a thorough knowledge of Life Insurance 
i To work with a million dollar producer who will furnish 


FIXED APPOINTMENTS with Prospects ® 
Replies confidential. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
94 Fulton Street, New York City 


A MAN OF POISE 


@ About 38 to 45 @ 





Equitable commission 


Box 1242, 








Ages at issue are 16 to 45, inclusive. For 
underwriting rules in general the con- 
tract is similar to an Ordinary Life policy. 

In view of the complications under 
premiums and dividends which would 
result, the due date of the policy cannot 
be modified. Temporary rates and a one 
year adjustment premium may be used 
with this plan but because of mechanical 


difficulties Initial Term rates cannot b 
used. 

The company will permit conversion at 
attained age of existing Term policies 
to Graded Premium Ketirement Incom< 


at Age 65 

However, if this contract is desired for 
issue to a female applicant, it will be 
written on the same form. Since the sin- 
gle premium for an annuity of $10 a 
month at age 65 on a female is $1,539, 
corresponding to $1,428 on a male life, 
the income at ave 65 in case of a woman 
will be $9.28 for cach $1,428 valuc 
at maturity. 


of cash 


DINNER-DANCE NEXT WEEK 

The dinner-dance of the Life Under- 
writers Association next Tuesday, May 8, 
will be the last dinner meeting of the 
season. Speakers are to be Mary A 
Murray, manager of the prospect bureau 
at the home office of the Penn Mutual 
Life, and Charles C. Gilman, National 
Life of Vermont in Boston. Officers and 
executive committee for the 1934-35 sea 
son will be nominated. The dinner is to 
start at 6 p.m. and the dance to run from 
9 p.m. until 1. 


BROOKLYN MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

Dr. William L. O’Connell has been ap- 
pointed medical director of the Brook- 
lyn National Life to succeed the late 
Dr. Frank D. Jennings who died in Jan- 
Ir. O'Connell, who was associat 
Jennings for 
some years, staff of 
St. Catherine’s Hospital and has a prac- 
tice in Brooklyn 


uary 
medical director under Dr 
is a member of the 
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This is one of a series of advertisements, reproducing the pages 
of a new book,“ The Home Life Looks Forward”, which has just 
been published. If you care to have a copy of the entire book, write 
now to Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Superintendent of Agencies. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Looks FORMiRD 


responsi- 
from the 


JAMES A. FULTON 
President 
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HEARD On The 


Four Penn Mutual men from Phoenix, 
Arizona, got mixed up in the hunt for 
John Dillinger, the bandit, while return- 


ing home from a trip to Denver where 
they attended the installation of C. E. 
Eddleblute as general agent succeeding 
René P. Banks, when Vice-President 
Frank H. Davis presided. 

According to the Arizona Republic of 
Phoenix the four Penn Mutual men, Mel 
Fickas, E. C. Hackbarth, Floyd Holdren 
and Stanley Elder, had been spotted with 
suspicion as they left Trinidad, Colorado, 
early in the morning riding in a newly 
acquired automobile without license 
plates. As the car slowly wound down 
Raton Pass the insurance men were con- 
fronted with a posse of four officers 
lined up across the road, armed for ac- 
tion with a sub-machine gun, a sawed- 
off shotgun and rifles at their shoulders. 
The party was compelled to descend and 
submit to search. Cautiously guarded by 
the officers the party was taken to the 
Raton Police Station and questioned un- 
til their identities were established. The 
armed guard kept them covered with the 
arsenal. As nothing incriminating was 
discovered they were allowed to proceed. 
One of the insurance men turned to the 
machine gunner to ask, “How are you 
fixed for life insurance?” The latter 
replied, “I am afraid you cannct sell me 
as I am an insurance man myself.” 





The Prince of Piedmont, son of the 
King, is a patron of the International 
Congress of Actuaries in Rome. 

Signor Mussolini has consented to act 
as honorary — of the congress, 


Canada Life Reduces ii 


On Participating Policies 
Effective May 1 new participating life 
insurance issued by the Canada Life in 
the United States and Canada will be 
on a reduced scale of premium rates. Al- 
though this reduction in rates is being 
made, the continuing | to 
maintain 3% valuation 
basis, as in the past. 

During the past year there has been 
a good deal of discussion among actua- 
ries in regard to cash surrender values 
under existing policies and the opinion 
has been freely expressed that surrender 
values were too high. Recognition is 
taken of this in the cash surrender val- 
ues of the new Canada Life policies and 
in the early and intermediate policy 
years these values are less than under 
the old premium rates but in the later 
policy years they approximate the values 
under the old rates. In the early and 
intermediate years these values are pur- 
posely lower than under the former con- 
tracts as it is felt that the primary pur- 
pose of life insurance should be to pro- 
vide the maximum protection for the as- 
sured’s dependents as well as the largest 


company is 


reserves on a 


retirement income for his own later 
years. 

The company at the same time will 
increase non-participating premium rates. 





NEW WILMINGTON MANAGER 





Fidelity Mutual Appoints Maynard S. 
Alexander; Louis A. Meli to 
Be Unit Manager 

Maynard S. Alexander has been ap- 
pointed manager for the Fidelity Mutual 
Life at Wilmington, Del., and has taken 
over the office there. He has been an 
agent in Wilmington for eight years rep- 
resenting the Connecticut Mutual. 

Louis A. Meli, who has represented the 
Fidelity Mutual in Wilmington for some 
years, has been appointed a unit manager. 

Mr. Alexander is a graduate of Brown 
University and secretary-treasurer of the 
srown University Club in Philadelphia. 















and among the honorary vice-presidents 
are Dr. Jung, the Minister of Finance; 
Professor Ercole, the Minister of Na- 
tional Education; Prince Boncompagni 
Ludovisi, the Governor of Rome, and 
several other important members of the 
Government. 


Ken Collings, a New York insurance 
broker who has written articles on in- 
surance from the standpoint of those en- 
gaged in aviation, is now running a page 
in The Tocsin, official publication of the 
National Air Reserve. It is headed 
“Sky Writings.” Mr. Collings was 
trained with the Navy and served in for- 
eign lands as a Marine flying officer. He 
has flown on the Caribbean commercial 
route, and knows India and China. He 
was a member of the famous Gates fly- 
ing circus. 





Frank D. Kineke, assistant actuary of 
the Prudential, who is on the Rome pro- 
gram of the International Actuarial Con- 
gress, entered the service of that com- 
pany on August 22, 1910, as a clerk in 
the Ordinary mathematical department. 
He was promoted to be an assistant 
mathematician in the same department 
on January 28, 1924. On June 3, 1927, 
he became a mathematician and on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1929, was promoted to his pres- 
ent position. 

Uncle Francis 


SMUTUAL BENEFIT 


WHEN YOU NEED it most, life insurance will be ready 


to serve you: 


reserve fund, as a retirement fund. When your family 


needs it most, 


not by time. 


a THE EASTERN 
Sica UNDERWRITER 


SMUTUAL BENEFITS 





LIZZNIG TWALAW 


as a credit 
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94 Fulton Street 





Group Life and Disability Manager Wanted 


by a brokerage house. 
person qualified to interview executives. 
be strictly confidential. 


Box 1240 
The Eastern Underwriter 


Excellent opportunity awaits 
Letters will 


New York 








GREAT RECORD BY HUCKSTEP 





St. Louis Agent Has Had an Average 


of 400 Lives a Year For 
Fifteen Years 


During Financial Independence Week 
the Life Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis staged a three-day contest among 
agents for volume and for lives. Philip 
O. Works, Penn Mutual, 
was chairman. 

The agent who won the “lives” contest 
is John Huckstep, Kansas City Life. In 
checking over his record it was found 
that he of 400 lives a 
year for the past fifteen years and that 
dast year he wrote 607 cases. Harry E. 
Wuertenbaecher, Jr., Penn Mutual, won 
the “volume” contest. 


general agent, 


has an average 


START HELENA ASS’N. 


A Helena, Mont., association of life 
underwriters is being organized as a 
result of Financial Independence Week 


co-operation there. 


a LIZANI&@ TWALAW 


index, as an emergency 





life insurance swings into action for it 


alone, of all investments, is governed by events and 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


| 300 BROADWAY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


LIFE 





—— 


Orville S. Osborne Manager 
Union Central at Syracuse 


The Union Central Life has established 
a new agency in Syracuse, N. Y., cover- 
ing five counties. The company has ap- 
pointed Orville S. Osborne, well-known 
Syracuse insurance man, as manager, 
Mr. Osborne for the past four years has 
been group insurance supervisor for th 
Equitable Society. 

The Union Central has not had an 
agency in Syracuse for a number of 
years, but has offices at Buffalo, Roches- 
ter and Elmira. with district offices at 
other points. Before entering the life 
insurance business in 1929 Mr. Osborne 
was engaged in selling activities for the 
United States Rubber Co. in central New 
York, of which section he is a native 
and a graduate of Syracuse University 


SUPERVISORS GOLF JUNE 20 





Annual Meeting and Election to Be Held 
at Ridgewood Country Club; Con- 
cluding Luncheon Meeting Held 
The Life: Supervisors 
York City will hold its annual out- 
ing and golf day on June 20 at the Ridge- 
wood Country Club, tm 
was decided at the last luncheon meet- 
ing of the season, held Tuesday at the 
Essex House. Following the social ac- 
tivities which will last the greater part 
of the day the annual dinner will be 
held at which the election of officers for 

the coming year will take place. 


Association of 
New 


Paramus, N. 


\ nominating committee was named 
Tuesday headed by Richard Lichter- 
mann, Keane-Patterson Agencies, and in- 
cluding Charles E. Genther, Fraser 


\gency, Connecticut Mutual; 
vis, Richle agency, Equitable 
Samuel Rosan, Knight Agency, 
Central; and Wheeler H. King, 
Schmidt, New England Mutual. 

The code of ethics for brokerage busi- 
which is being considered by the 
association will probably be passed upon 
at the June 20 meeting. 


Joseph Da- 
Society; 

Union 
Allen & 


ness 


PENN MUTUAL LEADERS VISIT 


Eighteen producers who were leaders 
in the Penn Mutual Life’s recent sixty- 
day effort were entertained in Philadel- 
phia on Monday of this week, being re- 
ceived by Vice-President Frank A. Da- 
vis who was in charge of the effort, also 
by John A. Stevenson, home office agen- 
cy —_ ager, and J. Elliott Hall, former 
New York City general agent. At noon 
the leaders were introduced to President 
William A. Law and in the evening they 
were guests at an informal dinner. Their 
visit to the home office city included a 
tour of the company’s building from de- 
partment to department, and a visit to 
Philadelphia’s new Franklin Institute 
and its Planetarium. 


HEADS CANADIAN ‘CLAIM DEP’T 


The Metropolitan Life has appointed 
Arthur Stanley Bourinot, Canadian so- 
licitor, manager of the claim division of 
the Canadian head office in Ottawa suc- 
ceeding the late Roy W. Reed. 

Educated in the Ottawa Collegiate In- 
stitute and the University of Toronto, 
Mr. Bourinot is the author of several 
legal publications and is a member of the 
Canadian Bar Association. He was ap- 
pointed chief clerk in the Metropolis 
Life’s Canadian claim division in 1929, 
and in 1930 he was made solicitor which 
office he will continue to hold. 
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Ber 


Research Necessary 
To Foresee Mortality 


DR. HARNDEN DISCUSSES TRENDS 


Manner of Life une Conditions Con- 
fronting Assureds Changing and 
Must Be Studied 
mortality the 


In order to anticipate 


underwriter must 
the 


national 


modern home office 


keep abreast of and analyze new 
trends in the life of the 
Frank Harnden, 
the Berkshire Life, 


in explaining the problems of the 


yp pu- 
medical di- 
remarked 


under- 


lation, Dr. 
rector of 
to the one-day sales 
Serkshire 


Otherwise, 


writing department 
the 


agencies in 


metropolitan 
New York. 
would be impossible for the 
lock the 


horses were 


congress of 
Life 
he said, it 
underwriting department to 
mortality door before all the 
stolen. 

“The 
company should be supported by careful 


underwriting department of a 


research investigation,” 


“By this I do not re- 


statistical and 


said Dr. Harnden. 
fer investigations 


entirely to mortality 


on various types of risks, although I ap- 


preciate keenly their value. I refer more 
particularly to the analysis of death 
claims and applications and to the care- 


ful study of the medical 


science. 


progress of 


“In this connection I believe that there 


has prevailed a tendency to rely too 


greatly upon mortality investigations 
which may be misleading for various 
reasons, such as insufficient material, un- 
reliable data and the fact that conditions 
of the past do not prevail today. I do 


not wish, however, in any way to mini- 
mize the value of the mortality investi- 
gation of various types of risks, includ- 


ing physical impairments. 

“On the other hand, I believe that one 
of the greatest factors affecting the 
longevity of an applicant is the manner 
in which he lives, which in turn is large- 
ly influenced by the conditions with 
which he is confronted. A modern un- 
derwriter in order to anticipate mortal- 
ity must continually analyze the trends 
in the lives of the national population. 


Overoptimism Created Overinsurance 


“Life insurance differs from most 
other forms of insurance in that the 
amount paid at death does not neces- 
sarily represent the financial loss which 
will be sustained through the death of 
the insured. A life insurance contract 
is a contract based upon the insurable 
interest at the time the policy is taken 
out, rather than the loss at the time of 
death. Therefore it is evident that there 
should be some reasonable relation be- 
tween the total amount of insurance 
carried and the probable financial loss 
which might be sustained by untimely 
death. 

“I fear that life underwriters have 
been too optimistic about the future of 
applicants on whom they are called to 
pass judgment. As a simple illustration, 
in the granting of disability, a salesman, 
let us say 45 years of age, was able to 


secure coverage up to 60% of the in- 
come he was earning at the peak of his 
career. Some underwriters A seemed 
to think his earning capacity and the 


business senditiens which made possible 
such earnings would continue without 
interruption. Today many of these risks 
have retired on their disability incomes 


Character the Criterion 


insur- 
bargain 


“Many cases exist 
ance coverage was 


where large 
secured by 


hunters who concealed a physical impair- 
ment and likewise 
large 


many other cases ex- 


ist where insurance coverage was 


Life 





York 


sophisticated 


New 


through 


secured highly 
agents. 

“When it is considered that the ma- 
jority of rejections for life insurance arc 
traceable to the applicant’s present or 
past personal physical history, and it is 
realized that the sole accurate authority 
on this subject is the applicant himself, 
the necessity for real consideration of 
the intangible hazard without say- 
ing. Regardless of all that is said about 
the investment features of life insurance, 
protection is nevertheless something 
which is purchased at a 

“When a man who appears to be a sat- 
isfactory physical risk buys insurance 
which he does not need and you know 
that the most important factor in the 
underwriting of the 


grocs 


cost. 


case is based on in- 
formation which he alone can give, do 
you need any more of a danger signal 
than this?” 


Amber Discusse 


(Continued 
life in- 
Deal in 


conduct of 


New 


with the 
since the 


interference 
surance business 
1908 

“Life insurance 
Deal under the 
only thing that we 


is ready for the New 
socialized plan. The 
must look out for is 
any attempt to destroy, by legislation 
or otherwise, the principles of life in- 
surance which have so ably performed 
its functions in America. 

Government Cannot Do Insurance Job 

“We should resist, with all the strength 
that we may have, any attempt upon the 
part of the state or federal government 
to attempt to do a job which we know 
they cannot do and which if they would 
honestly say so would know that they 
could not do. The greatest oe 
factor against such iain vislation is 
the magnificent job which life insurance 
has done. A job equal to the federal 
government itself! 

“We must come to 
cialized planning as is necessary is an 
aid rather than a hindrance to life in- 
surance. It cannot be said that we do 
not need a certain amount of such plan- 
ning. Had we had more of it in the 
past, we would have had trouble 
during the past four years. Whether we 
can bring about a situation whereby 
those who have not planned for a rainy 
day can be made to plan is a question 
yet to be determined. 

“If life insurance only applied to a 
few thousand selected people then we 
might feel that we were strictly a private 
business But our customers number 
63,000,000 which is practically all of our 
people who are insurable. But, even 
with 63,000,000 policyholders if we only 


see that such so- 


less 


“THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
= 






Conference 


NEW SALES KITS 
Berkshire Issues New Material for Use 
in Selling Salary Continuation 

Plan 

A new sales kit for 
salary continuation plan was introduced 
by the Berkshire Life at the one-day 
sales congress of its New York repre- 
sentatives Monday. The kit, which is 
chiefly for the use of the agent rather 
than to be shown to the public, includes 
a single card bearing all the rates for the 
policy; a proposal card bearing on the 
back a sample check such as used in pay- 
ment under the plan; and a folder-jacket 
which in addition to holding the other 
pieces contains an explanation of the 


use in selling the 


policy, a sample sales talk for it and 
suggested letter for direct mail circu- 
larizing. 
-_ 

s Social Services 

from Page 3) 
\merica who does not at some time in 
his life benefit, cither directly or indi- 
rectly, through the investments of life 


insurance companics. However, I think 
under this new plan, we can expand the 
services of life insurance to do even 
more.” 

Country Grounded in Individualism 

Mr. Amber epitomized the national sit- 
vation as follows: 

“Methods of conducting a business and 
principles of government became out of 
joint or obsolete. There came the ne- 
cessity of revising the old to conform 
with the new. Oftentimes the reluctance 
to make such changes bring about a 
catastrophe to business and government. 
This, in short, is what hi uppened to our 
country four and one-half years ago. 

“This country is grounded in individ- 
ualism. The very basis upon which our 
country was settled was the starting of 
this training. We have not gotten far 
enough away from the theory of a sur- 
vival of the fittest to bring about a pure- 
ly socialistic state. Laws are made to 
govern the people. If those laws do not 
conform with the majority of the ideas 
those laws are repealed. I have only to 
remind you of the 18th amendment to 
substantiate this point. 

“Any legislation which 
strain private desires or 
only last until the people 
new set of men to our 
bodies. 

“Therefore, if any law or set of laws 
are enacted now which destroy initiative 
or hamper our people in the orderly con- 
duct of their lives a repeal will be 
brought about surely and as quickly as 


seeks to re- 
initiative will 
can elect a 
law-making 





used the fund represented by assets to it is possible to do so. 
help a few monied interests we could Insurance Dollar Buys More Today 
still be condemned as a private business. “There is some talk today about the 
“There is hardly a person living in value of the dollar. I shall not attempt 
The policy of operation of THE LINCOLN 
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Wayne, 
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es 
to discuss inflation. So far as I can see 
the insurance dollar of 1929 is the same 
in purchasing power and value as the 
dollar which is now being paid by life 
insurance companies to their policy- 
holders. As a matter of fact, I find that 
I can buy more beans, more carrots, 
more beef steak, more house rent, more 
clothes for the dollar today than I could 
buy with the same dollar in 1929, | 
measure my dollars in what they will 
buy for me and not the contents of gold 
within them.” 


Erie Life Underwriters 


Hold Meeting For Public 
_The Erie Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion had as speaker at its last meeting 
on April 27 Dr. S. S. Huebner. Thomas 
Hughes, president of the association, 
presided at this meeting and he also pre- 
sided at a public mecting held in the 
high school arranged by the Life Un- 
derwriters Association and attended by 
about 800 people. This meeting was also 
addressed by Dr. Huebner, who discussed 
life insurance and business recovery. 


HERALD TRIBUNE ARTICLE 
Theodore M. Riehle Tel Tells Readers About 


Advantages of Life Insurance 
As a Career 

Theodore M. Riehle discussed life in- 
surance selling as a career in the recent 
forum on selling which was run in the 
New York Herald Tribune. He said 
in part: 

“The successful life insurance sales- 
man is a financial adviser, a practical 
lawyer, a spiritual guide and an income 
builder, all moulded into one. 

“He sells not on the basis of so many 
policies of so many thousands of dollars 
of face value, but rather on the basis 
of what those annuity and insurance con- 
tracts will do to provide income for a 
man’s family as well as for himself. Not 
a $10,000 policy, but an income contract 
which will guarantee his prospect’s fam- 
ily a minimum check of $100 each month 
for ten years. Not $50,000 worth of life 
insurance, but a program which will con- 
tinue a man’s salary, should he pass out 
of the picture, until his children grew up; 
and would further provide funds for the 
proper college education of his children; 
and beyond that would give junior a few 
thousand dollars when he starts out for 
himself; and beyond that would give 
Sister sufficient for her trousseau; and 
beyond that would give Mother an in- 
come for the rest of her days so she 
could live with her children but not on 
them; and beyond all that would yet pro- 
vide, assuming the survival of the pur- 
chase r, a substantial old age pension for 
himself and his wife.” 





BANQUET FOR P. J. DUGAN 
P. J. Dugan, Cleveland agent for The 
Western & Southern Life, was tendered 
a banquet in honor of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the company. 





LAMAR LIFE’S RIDER 
Assurance of a Home Protector Rider, 
providing a monthly income oe re- 
newable term, was announced by A. E. 
Jabbitt, vice-president and A Bee of 
the Lamar Life, at the meeting of gen- 
eral agents in Jackson, Miss., recently. 
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Making Best Use of “Sales Kits” 


This Sales Plan Has Advantage of Focusing With Definite Plan 
On Selected List of Prospects 


The printed matter sent by life in- 
surance companies to prospects has 
greatly improved in quality and partic- 
ularly in typographical effects and art 


work used. Particularly is this so in 


prepared sales kits. 

An example of what is being done 
glong this line is one of the sales kits pre- 
pared for the field force of the Berkshire 
Life of Pittsfield, Mass., by Lewis B. 
Hendershot, manager of agencies. 

The sales plan, which is the founda- 
tion of this Berkshire sales kit, is based 
upon the principle of selective selling 
concentrating the full sales effort upon 
a carefully selected group of prospects 
first by direct mail circularization and 
second, persistent personal follow-up 
calls and interviews. Under the plan 
there will be a series of sales kits, each 
one built around a central theme, the 
first one, for example, concentrating on 
the Retirement Income Plan. 

The kit itself is a three-section folder 
with pockets containing the various mail- 
ing pieces and descriptive material, 
blanks, ete., for the agent. There are 
circular letters, return postcard enclos- 
ures, proposal cards, blotter, envelopes, 
descriptive booklets, complete instruc- 
tions for putting the plan into effect in- 
cluding actual suggestions for approach, 
presentation and close in making the 
sale. 

In the operation of the plan the home 
office furnishes all the materials and 
handles all the necessary details of pre- 
paring and mailing the circular letters, 
leaving the agent free of detail to con- 
centrate on the personal contact with 
the prospect. The home office mails 
three items separately—first, the circular 
letter; second, the folder; third, the blot- 
ter, each on successive days about three 
days apart to each prospect on the list 
furnished by the agent. The cost to 
the agent is nominal, merely sufficient to 
cover postage for the three mailings for 
each name. 

Advantages of Sales Kit Plan 

As the company points out in explain- 
ing the plan, its use does away with the 
necessity for cold canvass; it focuses the 
agent’s attention on people who are se- 
lected and preferred prospects for the 
particular form of protection covered by 
the plan, paves the way for better ap- 
proach, concrete interviews and a definite 
proposal. 

The first essential in the successful 
use of a sales kit, focusing on a partic- 
ular plan for protection, depends initially 
upon the selection of prospects by the 
agent. The company suggests that for 
the Retirement Income Plan prospects 
be selected whose annual income ranges 
from $2,000 to $10,000—that is, people 
who must rely on their savings. In its 
literature the Berkshire Life suggests 
that on the agent’s first call on a pros- 
pect who has been getting the material 
on the Retirement Income Plan he use 
an opening something like the following: 

“Mr. , a few days ago our com- 
pany sent you a letter and a folder. They 
simply suggested our Retirement Income 
Plan. Perhaps you put them aside. May- 
be you did not note the content. I have 
been asked to come to see you and tell 
you about the details of the plan as it 
might be designed to fit your require- 
ments.” 

How Plan Can Be Used 
_ The Berkshire Life makes the follow- 
ing definite suggestions for the use of 
the sales plan as applied to the Re- 
tirement Income Policy: 
Approach 

In approaching a prospect for the sale 
of life insurance to provide a Retirement 
Income you have at your command one 
of the strongest appeals that can be used 
in selling—the prospect’s self-interest. 
Retirement Income permits of an appeal 





to a prospect not ordinarily possible with 
other plans of life insurance—‘live to 
win and enjoy the proceeds of your life 
insurance.” 

Presentation 

In presenting the Retirement Income 
idea you can appeal vividly to your pros- 
pect’s imagination by describing what he 
will be able to do and may enjoy when 
he receives the money. If he likes to 
play golf, travel, hunt, fish, or has some 
hobby he is particularly keen about, de- 
scribe the days in store for him when 
he will have a guaranteed monthly life 
income and, consequently, need devote 
less time to work and can devote more 
time to the enjoyment of the things he 
likes to do. Paint mental pictures of in- 
dependence, comfort, playtime and leis- 
ure. 

Close 

Show him how he can easily accumu- 
late the necessary means now, during 
his earning years, without entailing any 
great financial sacrifices on his part. It 
is simply a matter of setting aside a 
definite portion of each month’s earn- 
ings, or so much per day, under one of 
the Berkshire Retirement Income plans. 
Show him how the premiums he pays 
builds the funds out of which his Retire- 
ment Income monthly checks are paid. 
These funds are built just as a building 
is built—brick upon brick—premium upon 
premium. The task need not and should 
not impose a greater burden than is eas- 
ily allowed for by his present income. 
The smaller the income, the greater the 
need of making provision now for his 
future years. The larger earner needs 
this safeguard as well. 

Types of Prospects to Whom Plan 

Would Appeal 

Wage Earners—The wage earner, with 
limited means, can accomplish a great 
deal through regular and systematic ac- 
cumulations under the Berkshire Ketire- 
ment Income plans. As little as $5 or 
$10 per month now will build up a sur- 
prising amount of monthly life income 
beginning at age 65. 

Salaried Men and Women—The salar- 
ied man or woman will find in the Berk- 
shire Retirement Income plans the an- 
swer to the problem of how to accumu- 
late a financial reserve and a source of 
life income in later years, after the peak 
of salary has been reached and living 
expenses must be met in the face of 
shrinking earning power. Figure out 
what $15, $20 and $25 per month now 
will do to build up a guaranteed monthly 
life income beginning at ages 60, 65 and 
70. 

Professional Men and Women—Pro- 
fessional men and women will find that 
the Berkshire Retirement Income plans 
will enable them to build a sound finan- 
cial foundation for the future, with least 
distraction from their work—no worry 
about investment or reinvestment prob- 
lems. No worry about the market fluc- 
tuations of stocks and bonds. No worry 
about curbing expenses because stocks or 
bonds have passed dividends and interest 
payments. Under the Berkshire Retire- 
ment Income plans the individual is en- 
abled to purchase future income out of 
present income. You may point out how 
these plans enable them to build two 
incomes—one from their investments and 
the other under the Retirement Income. 
To make such provision for the future 
is a matter of ordinary wisdom. 

Business Men—The business man who 
may feel that all of his surplus funds are 
needed in his business should see the ad- 
visability of setting aside a relatively 
small part of each year’s income in a 
reserve fund such as is offered by the 
Berkshire Retirement Income plans. 
While the purpose should be not to dis- 
turb this reserve fund, it serves never- 
theless as a reliable and comfortable an- 
chor to windward and a source of bor- 
rowing power in case of necessity and 


emergencies. Many business men could 
set aside $50 or $100 a month or more 
under such a plan if they were given 
the benefit of full explanation of how it 
could be geared to meet their particular 
requirements. 
A Sure Road to Financial Independence 
Financial independence at ages 55, 60, 
65 or 70 is not a matter of chance. Few 
people realize that it is possible for al- 
most anyone to retire on full pay when 
productive days are over. Whatever an 
individual’s financial ambitions for the 
future may be, they can be accomplished 
under the Berkshire Retirement Income 
plans. It is simply a matter of adopting 
and following through on a plan based 
on the principle of “the money you work 
for today will work for you tomorrow— 
if some of it is put aside regularly under 
one of the Retirement Income. plans.” 
With or Without Insurance Protection 
Although the Berkshire Retirement In- 
come plans provide for the fundamental 
need of the prospect—a guaranteed 
monthly life income for future years— 
they also include the life insurance pro- 
tection feature for dependents. However, 
under the Annuity policy forms the an- 
nuity feature alone may be_ provided. 
Berkshire policy forms are _ provided 
which will fit the most exacting needs of 
your prospects depending upon the re- 
quirements of the particular individual. 
What Will It Cost? 


In presenting the cost feature compare 
the actual premiums to be made during 
the productive period with the actual in- 
come instalments the policyholders will 
receive during his unproductive period— 
ages 55, 60, 65 or 70—and for as long as 
he lives. He will get more out of the 
plan at maturity than he puts into it 
regardless of what settlement he selects. 
And all the time he is building up a 
cash reserve which is available to him 
should stress times demand it. 

Examples in Your Own Community 

You do not need statistics to prove 
the need of providing for future years. 
You can cite examples of actual cases 
right in your community of men and 
women who have reached old age and 
whose only sources of support are menial 
tasks for small pay. You know among 
your acquaintances old people who are 
facing the dilemma of either having to 
continue to eke out a bare existence in 
some way or depend upon relatives for 
support. On the other hand, you can 
perhaps cite actual examples of cases 
where certain individuals are now en- 
joying Retirement Incomes which they 
provided for themselves during their 
earlier years. 

Remember that “years do not make 
fortunes; they make only old men and 
old women.” 

“Have you ever been asked, “Why is 
it that a rich old man never seems as 
old as a poor old man?” Look around 
you at the individuals in your commun- 
ity to see if it isn’t true. Do you know 





why? 
Suggested Outline For Organized Sales 
Presentation 
“Mr. , a few days ago our com- 
pany sent you a letter and a folder. 


They simply suggested our Retirement 
Income Plan. 

“Perhaps you put them aside. Maybe 
you did not note the contents partic- 
ularly. 

“T have been asked to come to see you 
and tell you about the details of the plan, 
as it might be designed to fit your re- 
quirements. It will take just about five 
minutes of your time and, if at the end 
of that time you are not interested, that 
will be all. May I sit down? 

“Like most men you are probably look- 
ing forward to the day in your later 
years when you can devote less time to 
business and have more time for leisure 
and _ recreation—hobbies, travel, sports. 
All of us have our ‘Some Day Plans’ for 
ourselves. We like to have the time and 
the money to do this or that, don’t we? 
It is the most natural aspiration in the 
world. 

“But, Mr. how many men 
around age 55, 60 or 65 of your acquaint- 


ance are able to quit work and still have 
comfortable and dependable incomes to 
fall back on? Very few. 

“Perhaps the chief reason for this was 
the lack of a well organized plan of 
achievement. 

si , what would you think of 
a plan that would enable you to quit 
work at, say, age 60 or 65 and still have 
a comfortable and dependable income for 
the rest of your life? 








“You would be interested in such a 
plan for yourself, wouldn’t you? 
“Mr. — . how much income each 


month would it be necessary for you to 
have to enable you to retire at, say, age 
65? 

“Few people realize that it is possible 
for almost anyone to retire on a com- 
fortable income when productive days 
are over—and without entailing any 
great sacrifices during the earlier years 
It is simply a matter of adopting and fol- 
lowing through a plan of setting aside 
for future years a relatively small por- 
tion of each salary check, say 10 cents 
out of each dollar income each month 
That isn’t a great deal, is it? You could 
save 10 cents on each dollar of income 
cach month, couldn’t you?” (Or you 
may say $10, $15, $20 or $25 a month, 
depending upon what amount you feel 
is within your prospect’s ability.) 

“Think of what it would mean to you 
when you reach age 65. 

“By the way, you are about age — 
aren’t you? What was the year and 
month of your birth?” ; 

(Use Proposal Card form for noting 
figures.) 

“Suppose you set aside $—— each 
month from now until you reach, say, 
age 65, or whatever age you may choose 
—55, 60, 65 or 70.” i 

(Calculate and quote the gross month- 
ly premium at his age it would be nec- 
essary for the prospect to pay to secure 
the amount of necessary monthly income 
given above.) 

“By that time you would have accumu- 
lated $——, a fund sufficient to yield your 
retirement income for life, or you then 
may take the entire fund in cash in one 
sum.” 

(Then proceed to explain the various 
options available as outlined on the Pro- 
posal Card—both with and without Div- 
idend and Interest Accumulations.) 

“Furthermore, should you not live to 
age 65 (or whatever age is designated) 
the full amount would be paid immedi- 
ately to your beneficiary. 

“You would probably name your wife 
beneficiary, wouldn’t you? What is your 
wife’s name ? 

“Mr. , would you accept title to 
a piece of property of guaranteed value, 
or a sum of money, say $——” (quote 
principal sum of Retirement Income Plan 
at maturity) “at age 65 if the only re- 
quirement was that you pay each year 
over a limited number of years, an 
amount equal to about 3% interest on 
the value? In other words, three cents 
for each dollar of principal. 

“Mr. —, that is the substance of 
the method under which the Retirement 
Income plan operates. 

“Can you afford to be without the 
guarantee of the retirement income which 
is available to you? 

“It will mean a steady income—inde- 
pendence, comfort, leisure for you in lat- 
ter years. 

“Then why not make the necessary ar- 
rangements now?” 

(Then proceed with the 
signed application and check.) 

The above may be altered slightly to 
fit the presentation of the Annuity pol- 
icy forms. 








close—the 


LYTHGOE LEAVES BOSTON ASS’N 

Albert H. Lythgoe has resigned as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters Association, a post he has 
held for the past two years. 





COLORADO PENSIONS 
Colorado increased its old age pension 
fund $50,000 during March. Of that 
amount $46,000 came from the taxes im- 
posed on liquor. 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Don’t Take Any Chances 


Life Insurance Salesman: 


“Well, Mr. Prospective Client, I don’t think that anyone can afford to make an 


investment in a single form of security 


today. 


In fact, judging from what has 


happened, assuming a risk with one’s money is a more appropriate term than buy- 


ing a security. 


“It is impossible to adapt one’s self to the rapid changes that are constantly 


taking place. 
investments. 
stvle changes done to New 


It was not so long ago that street railways were considered good 
Are they today with increased expenses and low fares? What have 
England textiles ? 


What have bridges and tunnels done 


to ferryboat securities? What are the bus lines doing to suburban railway traffic? 


Prohibition put breweries out of business; now they are coming back again. 


bicycle business was a good investment. 


Telephone securities are considered good today, but what of tomorrow ? 


The 
What have the automobiles done to it? 
Some 


invention may jeopardize their position and put all form of wire communications 


out of date. You never can tell. 


“Don’t forget that the market value of securities is always subject to the whim 
of the public and that whim is dominated by the lowest common factor of intelli- 


rence. 


All this simply points to the fact that it will be better for you to place your 


money where diversification and the law of averages offers complete protection. 


Why take any chances? 


Here you can have an income as long as you live and be 


free from the fear and uncertainty of these constant and value-destroying changes.” 


More About Words 


You associate certain words with cer- 
tain things, certain sounds, uttered or 
inscribed, with certain happenings. 

The startled doe who witnessed her 
mate fall beneath the tiger’s spring will 
till her death carry his dying scream in 
her brain; if it is ever repeated within 
her hearing she will picture on the screen 
of her mentality that past tragedy of the 
forest. That sound was a word of despair 
and syllable of violent death. 

They say that animals are dumb, but 
beyond a doubt they talk one to the 
other in a language mutually understood. 
The horse knows the whinny of pleasure 
of its mate, the dove the cooing home 
note of its feathered companion. What 
are these sounds of uneasiness, fear, hun- 
ger, impatience or anger by language, 
capable as in man of projecting mental 
images that govern or modify acts? 

A word is used as a symbol of an idea 
or “conception,” as the Standard Diction- 
ary defines it, and an idea is nothing 
more than a mental image or picture, or 
the mental representation of an unpic- 
turable object 

It is important to recognize that words 
have all the qualities of things because 
they picture things that sway those they 
picture to as the drama might. The dic- 
tionary represents a cast of characters 
capable of the most sublime dramatic 
effects. 

“How forcible are right words!” says 
the Bible; “words that weep,” says Cow- 
ley; “there are words which cut like 


stecl,” says Balzac; and Bacon went 


of things when he 
said: “Men believe that their reason 
governs their words; but it often hap- 
pens the words have power to react on 
reason.” 

Words, we find, symbolize ideas and 
ideas generate thought, which in turn 
rules the world. When we study words 
indeed and the things they foster we 
come very close to the fundamental facts 
of life and existence because they rep- 
resent nothing more or less than the 
voices of the human heart that plead, 
whisper, command or adjure men to ac- 
tions fraught with tremendous conse- 
quences for good or ill. 

The notes in the musical scale, while 
few in number, have produced, under 
human skill and genius, a stupendous 
number of individual harmonies and its 
possibilities still remain practically ex- 
haustless. What then are the possibili- 
ties of that vast organ of thought the 
writer plays upon as represented by the 
three hundred thousand symbols of the 
English language ? 

On this magnificent instrument the 
average man manipulates but six hun- 
dred of the three hundred thousand 
notes; that is, his working vocabulary is 
confined to some six hundred words. It 
naturally stands to reason that his skill 
in grouping symbols is limited; he works 
with what is relatively a very limited 
cast of dramatic characters, and the ef- 
fects he produces by contrast with the 
man who is a greater master of the lan- 
guage must necessarily be far weaker. 


right to the heart 


The Disease of “Know It All” 


The salesman who has arrived at the 
stage of “know it all” has about reached 
the of his 
some incident shakes him out of his self- 


end business career unless 


’ 


complacent smugness. “Know-it-all-ness’ 
is a disease that usually runs rampant 
among very young men or very old men. 
One is apt to get this particular form 


of complaint around twenty-seven or 
thirty years of age. Personally when | 
was twenty-seven I knew a great deal 


more than I do now. Today I realize that 
when I “know it all” the world is slip- 
ping by me and I am standing still. 

In a thousand years we will all be re- 
garded as frightfully ignorant. Ten years 
frequently enough mark revolutionary 
changes in business methods. The world 
has advanced hour by hour, day by day, 
week by week, year by year, since its in- 
ception, and I have a shrewd suspicion 
it is advancing yet. Therefore I retain 
an open mind and move with events. 


Conscious of Personality 


It would be a mistake as a salesman 


to become conscious of your personality. 
The effect of your personality is its stim- 


ulus value upon others; therefore 


the 


more you lose yourself in the interest 
of others the better it will be. 
Personality is not .measured by one 
trial or quality. 
result of a blend of all traits and quali- 
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ties. One’s personality acts as a whole. 

If you are one of a group and your 
presence or absence makes no difference 
then you could hardly feel that you had 
personality. You would be seen but not 
felt. If you had personality your pres- 
ence or absence would be felt. 

Your physical character and bearing is 
very important. This is controlled most- 
ly from the back. Test yourself before a 
full-length mirror till you are satisfied 
that you move forward gracefully and 
with the physical counterpart of mental 
case and assurance. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 





TELL HOW THEY WOULD BUY 





Publicity Man, Engineer and Others 
Write Articles for General Ameri- 
can on Their Viewpoints 

Leadership, agency publication of the 
General American Life, is running a ser- 
ies of articles on “How I would sell life 
insurance to myself.” The first is by 
Albert Reid Williamson, manager, press 
department of the National Broadcasting 
Co. in Chicago. The next will be by 
an engineer. 

Mr. Williamson said in part: 

I (the insurance man) would say to 
myself. Here is a man so old. His 
budget is this. His expectancy of life is 
this. He needs to complete his program, 
say $100,000 of insurance divided into, for 
example, $5,000 in cash at death to pro- 
vide immediate expenses, with another 
$5,000 available if needed. Here is so 
much for income monthly. Here is a 
budget for the education of his child, 
with provisions, since she is a girl, for 
clothes, etc. And I would chart out that 
program as carefully as any engineer 
ever blue-printed the specifications for 
an important structure. 

In going over that budget, if I saw 
some places where I could make sugges- 
tions as to how something, some part of 
it, might be more wisely spent here or 
there, I would include that in my diag- 
nosis, and I might find it possible to allot 
more money for the immediate founda- 
tion than the other self had planned, or 
I might see that the immediate budget 
laid out for the working plan would tax 
some other part of the budget too se- 
verely. I would weigh all of these facts, 
put them into understandable language 
in : presentation, and return to my other 
self. 





ACACIA INCOME AT NEW TOP 


Acacia Mutual Life of Washington re- 
ports that total income for the first quar- 
ter of this year was larger than for any 
corresponding period in the history of 
the company. This report was made to 
the board of directors by President Wil- 
liam Montgomery. 


May 4, 1934 
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PEDRICK’S FORTY YEARS 





Philadelphia Prudential Superintendent 
Active in Many Eastern Cities Before 
Taking Present Post in 1901 
Reuben J. Pedrick, who has been head 
of the district office in the 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, 
since 1901, rounded out forty years with 
the company last weck. He began his 
Prudential career on April 26, 1894, as 
an agent in Wilmington, 
transferred to Trenton in July of the 
same year agent. It was in the 
latter district that he was promoted to 
be an assistant superintendent on Janu- 
ary 7, 1895, remaining until two years 
later when he was transferred to the 

New York No. 3 district. 

His promotion to the rank of superin- 
tendent occurred on April 26, 1897, and 
he was assigned to the Norwich, Conn, 
district. The following year he again 
was transferred as 
Harrison, N. J., where he remained until 
he took over his present post in 1901. 


Prudential 


as an 





Plans Hospital Endowment 
Through Life Insurance 


A plan for endowing a charity hos- 
pital by means of life insurance has been 
advanced by Dr. James Whitney Hall, a 
Chicago physician, who for many years 
was medical director of the New York 
Central Railroad. Dr. Hall’s idea is to 
induce 100 men each to take a $1,000 
twenty year endowment policy with the 
hospital as beneficiary allowing dividends 
to accumulate so that the policies would 
be paid up in about 11 years. This 
would produce $100,000 to carry on the 
hospital the first year. The plan would 
necessitate finding 100 persons to take 
the same amount of insurance each year. 





Women’s Attitude 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ganization founded in 1921 by a group 
of prominent psychologists of scientific 
standing—which among other things con- 
ducts consumer surveys, made a survey) 
to bring out the attitude of women to- 
wards life insurance. 

In March representatives of the Equi 
table Life Assurance Society devoted 
considerable time to a campaign, called 
“Financial Assurance for Women ol 
America,” and that Society has gotten 
out some of the most attractive litera- 
ture on this subject. 





LEXINGTON ASS’N PRESIDENT 


Charles M. Rankin was elected presi- 
dent of the Lexington, Ky., Life Under- 
writers Association at a meeting which 
was addressed by Virgil Samms, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, Mutual 
Benefit. 


Del., being | 


superintendent to | 
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Stevenson Women’s 
Unit Holds Meeting 


SOPHIA W. BLIVEN, MANAGER 
Number of Outside Speakers Heard at 
Annual Conference of Penn Mutual 
Women’s Unit 


Sophia W. Bliven, manager of the Wo- 


men’s Unit of the John A. Stevenson 
Agency of the Penn Mutual Life in 
Philadelphia, called her associates to- 


gether at the Hotel Barclay on Tuesday 
of this week for their third annual con- 
ference. The program comprised an ad- 
mirable collection of unusual topics. 
There was a morning and an afternoon 
session. Helen G. Stewart, a member of 
the unit, presided at the morning session, 
Owens, a member of the 
John A. 


agency, 


and Caroline E. 
unit, presided in the afternoon. 
Stevenson, the 
brought greetings and congratulations to 
the almost 


manager of 


the members of the unit for 


unparalleled rank among women’s units 
they have attained in the last four years 
and especially for their accomplishment 
during the difficult year 1933. 

speakers were :—Miss 
research worker in the Curtis 
Publishing Co., who discussed, “Mrs. 
Consumer.” Miss Dorothy Dignan, a 
copywriter in the N. W. Ayer & Son ad- 
yvertising agency of Philadelphia, gave a 
picture of the seven buying-ages of wo- 
men, her caption being, “From Romance 
to Arch-Relief.”’ Cameron Beck, direc- 
tor of the New York Stock Exchange 
Institute, his text being, “Leadership for 
Tomorrow,” analyzed the qualities requi- 
site for individual success under present 
day circumstances. 

There were four sales demonstrations 
in charge of Josephine M. Dietz, one of 
the unit’s leading producers, which illus- 
trated a sale to a young woman, to a 
young man, to a professional woman, to 
a woman of estate. 

E. Paul Huttinger, the Penn Mutual’s 
manager of training, discussed “Motiva- 
tion.” G. D. Davis, manager of the com- 
pany’s Field Research Division, gave the 
results of his department’s investigation 
of the life insurance needs of women 


Ellen 


Guest 
Jone %. 


and their attitude toward life insurance 
—‘Women and Life Insurance” was his 
subject. Herbert Adam, assistant vice- 


president and supervisor of claims, who 
is an authority on business insurance, 
gave a graphic analysis of its clements 
and its coverage. 

Among the visitors was Mrs. Allen 
Craig, president of the Montgomery 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The day ended with the fourth annual 
dinner of the unit at the Hotel Barclay. 
Miss Bliven presided. Company officers 
present were :—William A. Law, presi- 
dent; Samuel B. Scholz, Jr., medical di- 
rector; Stewart Anderson, manager of 
publicity; D. Bobb Slattery, manager of 
the direct mail department. 

The speakers were President Law; 
John A. Stevenson, manager of the John 
\. Stevenson Agency; and Miss Emily 
F. Kneubuhl, who is executive secretary 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, whose topic 
was “What Constitutes Security.” 


NEW MISSOURI ASS'’N 

Lyle Malone of Sikeston, Mo., who 
represents both the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual and the Travelers in that section 
of the state, was elected president of a 
local organization of Life Underwriters 
for Southeastern Missouri at a meeting 
held in Cape Girardeau, Mo., April 19. 
The gathering was attended by about 
lortv agents who became members. The 
new body will be affiliated with the Mis- 
sourt State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and the initial meeting was attended 
by Chester O. Fischer, general agent in 
St. Louis for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, who is president of the state asso- 
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Pete ine 
To Be Conference Topic 


LIFE OFFICE ASS’N AT CHICAGO 





Midwest Special Meeting May 21 and 
22; Program Includes Investment 
Topics; Executives on Program 





Management of owned properties of 
life insurance companies is to be one of 
the chief topics at the midwest special 
conference of the Life Office Manage- 
gg Association in Chicago May 21 and 
22 at the Edgewater Beach. Investment 
routines will also be. considered. 

A. A. Rydgren, president of the Con- 
tinental American Life, is to be the first 
speaker of the conference when he dis- 
cusses an investment policy for a life 
insurance company. 

R. O. Fowler, superintendent mortgage 
loan department of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, is to discuss the control of 
insurance and taxes on properties owned 
and mortgage loans. Mr. Fowler is also 
chairman of the conference. The speak- 
er on the collection of delinquent interest 
has not yet been selected. 

Thomas A. Murphy, secretary mort- 
vage loan department of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, is to give his ideas on home 
office and field organization for mort- 
vage loan and property activities for the 
_— and medium sized company. Henry 
*, Chadeayne,.secretary General Amer- 
ican, will consider home office control 
of branch loan offices and correspond- 
ents, 

Accounting methods and routines for 
investments other than mortgage loans 
and properties owned will be discussed 
by William F. Hagerman, auditor Min- 
nesota Mutual. Courtney R. Gleason, 
Foreman Trust Co., will talk on property 
operation and management. 

Control of farm properties will be dis- 
cussed by J. F. Smith, assistant mana- 
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ger, Bloomington, IIl., farm loan office 
of the Aetna Life; home office control 
of city properties will be the subject of 
C. C. Stayman, treasurer of the Western 
& Southern Life. Accounting for in- 
come from farm and city properties will 
be considered by H. W. Foskett, assis- 
tant treasurer, Equitable of Iowa. 

Control records and auditing of city 
property income and expenses will be 
the field reviewed by Alexander Eulen- 
berg, consulting accountant and lecturer, 
Northwestern University. Alvin O. Mer- 
riam, vice-president Franklin Life, will 
discuss methods of compiling investment 
information for the annual statement. 
The conference will conclude with a talk 
by M. W. Wilder, Jr., treasurer of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, on control reports 
for mortgage loan and property super- 
vision. 


WHERE BUSINESS COMES FROM 


An analysis of production for April 


of the William J. Dunsmore Agency of 
the Equitable Society, 120 Broadway, 
New York, shows that the largest num- 


ber of applications and volume of busi- 
ness was secured from old policyholders 
and in the order named were the follow- 
ine sources: endless chain, general cir- 


culars, friends, cold canvass, office leads, 
telephone. 
The paid business of the Dunsmore 


Agency for April showed an increase of 
42% for the first four months of the 
year over the same period last year. The 
average premium per $1,000 was high. 
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Consistent Gains by Guardian Field! 


Business in March, 1934 exceeded that for March, 1933 


by 57% in volume—likewise a 57% increase in number 


March increase is fifth consecutive monthly gam .. . 
eighth increase in the nine months of the current Club Year, 
which commenced July 1, 1933. 


The first quarter of 1934 shows a paid-for increase of 


31%—a 48% increase in number of lives! 
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F. V. Keesling Sees Gains 


In Coming Spring Months 


As the public generally did not recog- 


nize or failed to appreciate the symp- 
toms of approaching disaster in 1929, 
they may be tardy in recognizing what 


is happening today, said Francis V. 
Keesling, president of the American Life 
Convention and vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the West Coast Life, 
San Francisco, in commenting on current 
conditions. 

“The first quarter of this year record- 
ed substantial gains in both written and 
paid for new business,” said Mr. Kees- 
ling, “but I am confident that April, May 
and June will produce even greater in- 
creases in new production compared with 
the same months in 1933. In fact, I 
would not be surprised if this does not 
prove the best second quarter for life 
insurance since 1930 and possibly 1929. 

“We find that every basic test of busi- 
ness is decidedly favorable. Steel orders 
are far above a year ago, while railroad 
car loadings are far ahead of 1933. Busi- 
ness failures have fallen off so decidedly, 
we are informed by the latest Dun and 
Bradstreet reports, that so low a ratio 
has not existed since 1920. One insur- 
ance company specializing in nation-wide 
credit insurance in March reported an 
incurred loss ratio of about 8% com- 
pared with approximately 76% in the 
summer of 1932.” 


CHARLES F. NESBIT DEAD 





Former Superintendent of Insurance of 
District of Columbia Had Long 
Career in Insurance 
Charles Francis Nesbit, former super- 
intendent of insurance of the District of 
Columbia, and an ex-president of the 
Masonic Mutual Life, died in Washing- 

ton, D. C., on April 25. 

Mr. Nesbit had been identified with 
insurance for many years in various ca- 
pacities. In recent years he had been 
acting as insurance counselor with head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Born in Akron, O., June 
Nesbit had been engaged in insurance 
activities in Washington since 1893. It 
was in 1912 that he was president of the 
Masonic Mutual and two years later re- 
ceived the appointment of superintendent 
of insurance in the District of Columbia 
During the war period he was commis- 
sioner of military and naval insurance of 
the War Risk Bureau and he a one 
of the original directors of the National 
Budget Commission. He had handled the 
actuarial work of the Electrical Workers 
Benefit Association and was manager of 
the Union Co-operative Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 


JOHNSTON & COLLINS MOVE 


23, 1867, Mr 


The Johnston & Collins Agency of the 
Travelers has moved to 8&0 John Street, 
New York, where the agency will oc- 
cupy the entire fourteenth floor. Its 
former location was in the Federal Ke 
serve Building, 33 Liberty Street. 


CHANDLER TALKS IN NEWARK 

Harold N. Chandler, secretary of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, addressed the 
members of the Charles J. Zimmerman 
agency of the company in Newark re- 
cently on the solicitation of good pros 
pects at the source. 


A general agency called the Anthony 
Wayne Life Insurance Co. has been in- 
corporated at Fort Wayne, Ind., to write 
life, fire and casualty. 
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SPRINKLERS OVER 97% 
EFFECTIVE 

Those who believe in the value of auto- 
matic sprinkler protection as a means 
for reducing fire 
be well satisfied by figures covering the 
twelve months ending February 1 of this 
year and also by the statistics for the 
period 1897-1934 inclusive. The Depart- 
ment of Fire Record of the National 
Fire Protection Association annually 
prepares a tabulation of figures dealing 
with the efficiency of sprinkler systems 
so that the virtues of these systems as 
an extinguishing agent can be estimated 
correctly. The annual sprinkler tables, 
published in the current issue of the 
N.F.P.A. Quarterly, show that in 2,425 
cases in the twelve months ending Feb- 
ruary 1, 1934, automatic sprinklers prac- 
tically or entirely extinguished fires in 
76.9% of the total, held fire in check in 
20.5% and proved unsatisfactory in only 
2.6% of the fires. For the period 1897- 
1934, with 53,423 fires reported in sprin- 
klered properties, 69.5% of the fires were 
entirely extinguished by the sprinklers, 
26.5% were held in check and in 4% of 
the total the sprinklers were not satis- 
factory. 

While the fires included in the tabu- 
lations are probably only a fraction of 
the total number of fires occurring in 
buildings under sprinkler protection, with 
a total of more than 65,000 fires in the 
record and current reports being received 
at an average rate of 3,000 annually, 
there can be little doubt but that the re- 
sults ascertained are indicative of the 
truth. The large majority of fires in the 
“held in check” classification are in- 
stances where hose other 
equipment were used to extinguish fire 


waste have reason to 


streams or 


in spaces which water from the sprink- 
lers did not reach because of obstruc- 
tions to distribution, concealed spaces or 
unsprinklered areas, but where sprink- 
lers functioned satisfactorily in prevent- 
ing the spread of fire. 

In citing the reasons why 
systems occasionally fail to function well 
the records give the following principal 
causes: water shut off, defective water 
supply, sprinkler system crippled due to 
freezing, obstructions to distribution, 
hazards of occupancy too severe for av- 
erage sprinkler equipment and plugged 
heads and piping. 

Commenting upon the tables and also 


sprinkler 


upon the better showing of the last 
twelve months as compared with the 
complete thirty-seven year period the 
N.F.P.A. Quarterly says: 

“In preparing these tables it is the 


1907, at the post office of New York 


City under the act 


fixed policy of the Department of Fire 
Record never to give the sprinklers the 
benefit of the doubt. In cases where 
there is question as to whether a given 
fire should be classified as ‘Held in 
Check’ or ‘Unsatisfactory,’ it is always 
placed in the ‘Unsatisfactory’ column. 
The tables thus give a very conservative 
picture of the efficiency of sprinklers. 
Likewise it should be noted that there 
are doubtless a large number of fires an- 
nually which are extinguished by one or 
two sprinkler heads where no claim for 
loss is made and where no report reaches 
the Department of Fire Record. If it 
were possible to include all such fires in 
the tables the sprinkler efficiency would 
approach much nearer to 100%. 

“The record of sprinkler efficiency for 
1933-1934 is 97.4%, the highest recorded 
in any year since 1897. This record is 
presumably due in part to the same 
causes which have operated to reduce 
the national fire losses for 1933. In- 
creased care in sprinkler maintenance is 
also reflected. When reviewing the de- 
tailed tabulation of unsatisfactory sprin- 
kler performance it should be noted that 
these fires represent a small percentage 
of the total number included in the rec- 
ord and that they are compiled not with 
the thought of emphasizing the relative- 
ly few cases where sprinkler operation is 
unsatisfactory, but pointing the way to- 
ward better performance by indicating 
those factors which should receive at- 
tention.” 


OLD SOLID SALES FUNDA- 
MENTALS THE BEST 

There was plenty of food for thought 
in the good advice recently given by 
H. P. Jackson, president, Bankers In- 
demnity, to a group of stock company 
agents who were anxious to know how 
best the increasingly ag- 
gravating competition of mutuals and cut 
rate companies. All kinds of suggested 
plans for improving the marketing 
methods of this line passed in review 


to combat 


before Mr. Jackson, among them being 
the much discussed occupational rating 
plan and the merit rating appeal. He 
dismissed them all by giving sound and 
reasonable arguments which pointed to 
their disadvantages under present 
changed sales conditions. 

It is significant that Mr. Jackson rec- 
ommended _ that 
to stick to old 
which are 


day 


auto writing agents 


solid sales fundamentals 
sound, to travel along paths 
which experience has proved to be safe, 
keeping ever alert to the needs of their 
so doing 


customers and themselves. In 


unsound underwriting experiments will 


not be made nor will financial strength 
be impaired 

In building up such a program of sales 
action he suggested that agents organize 
their co-operatively for 


safety, and justice, 


communities 


law enforcement 
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LESLIE G. 


McDOUALL 


Leslie G. McDouall, chairman of the 
life insurance committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, trust division, 
member of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey and as- 
sociate trust officer of the Fidelity 
Union Trust of Newark, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the luncheon-meeting of 
the Newark Rotary Club at the Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark, on Tuesday, May 
1. His topic was “Taxation.” 

* * * 

John J. Scott, supervisor of agents’ 
contracts for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, celebrated his forty-fifth anniver- 
sary with the company on May 1. Mr. 
Scott came with the Connecticut Mutual 
in 1889. For a number of years he was 
private secretary to the late Colonel Ja- 
cob L. Greene, who was president of the 
Connecticut Mutual from 1878 to 1905. 
In 1926 Mr. Scott was made an officer 
of the company. Mr. Scott is a member 
of the Knights of Columbus and the City 
Club of Hartford. Several years ago he 
was very active in Hartford democratic 
circles, having served as councilman, al- 
derman, member of the board of finance 
and also of the high school building 
commission. 

* * * 


Mrs. Florence P. Clarendon, secretary 
to President Henry Moir of the United 
States Life, is on a six weeks’ European 
trip, having sailed on the S. S. Rex for 
Itaiv. Mr. Moir himself is abroad at- 
tending the International Actuarial Con- 
gress and is expected back June 18. 


thereby reducing loss cost, “which is the 
surest way to get rates down.” He wisely 
urged that clients be protected with safe 
long term protection in sound companies 
at rates which would give those compa- 
nies adequate income to pay all just 
claims promptly as they wish to do. Such 
companies, he reminded his audience, 
render a quality of service which will 
help agents build business while the com- 
panies themselves maintain strong re- 
serve positions against tardy and adverse 
experience whatever the security market 
condition may be. 

A justified tribute to the good local 
agent working on such a sales campaign 
Mr. Jackson when he said 


was paid by 
that “he stands between his community 
and unsound, unstable and incorrect in- 
surance schemes and his commission rep- 
resents the difference between safe and 
unsafe protection.” 
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Bertram N. Carvalho, vice-president of 
the Rossia of Hartford, has accepted ay 
invitation to judge the stock horse classes 
in the second annual Hartford hors 
show to be held there today and to. 
morrow under auspices of the Governor's 
Horse Guard. Through ten years’ ey. 
perience in the West during the summer 
season Mr. Carvalho is considered wel] 
qualified to handle the stock horses 
classes. 

* * * 

Frank H. Sykes, vice-president and 
manager of agencies of the Fidelity My. 
tual Life is on a month’s trip to the 
West Indies and South America and the 
field force of the company is using the 
occasion to pay a production tribute to 
Mr. Sykes who has strong bonds of 
friendship with the field force. The Fi. 
delity Mutual’s sales promotion depart- 
ment has brought out some interesting 
literature in connection with the event, 

* * x 

John A. Matthews, general counsel in 
New Jersey for the General Accident, 
will be one of the principal speakers at 
the annual dinner of the Newark Physi- 
cal Education Association at the Newark 
Athletic Club on May 8. 

* * x 

Thomas Sharp, president of the Roch- 
ester Board of Underwriters, addressed 
a large gathering of Genesee and Wyo- 
ming county insurance men in Batavia 
last week-end. Leslie Spring of Arcade, 
president of the Genesee-Wyoming In- 
surance Society, presided at the dinner 
held in the Hotel Richmond, many Buf- 
falo and Rochester underwriters als 
being present. 

* * 

Rexford Crewe, production manager of 
the Hartford Accident in New York, wai 
clected treasurer of the Empire State So- 
ciety, Sons of the American Revolution, 
at its recent annual meeting. Richard 


V. Goodwin, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity } 


assistant secretary, was elected to th 
board of managers. Both have been ac- 
tive in Sons of the American Revolutior 
work for some years. 
* * * 

John Nelson, supervisor of public rela- 
tions of the Sun Life of Canada, is pres- 
ident of the Rotary International, in con- 








nection with which position he was re-; 


cently on a trip abroad. 
he was received by Premier Benito Mus- 
solini. He was presented to Il Duce by 
General Piccione, president of the Italian 
Rotary Club. 
* ok x 
John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, has been appointed 
for a seventh term of five years as a 
Essex county, N. J., park commissioner 
He has been on the commission sinc 
1903 and has been treasurer of the bod, 
for a quarter of a century. The Esse 
County Park Commission has done mucl 
fine work in that field. 
* * x 
Charles F. Williams, president of The 
Western & Southern Life, has made an 
additional gift of $1,500 for the continua 
tion of the study of cancer at the Ci 
cinnati College of Medicine. 
* 
Sir Percy Mackinnon, chairman © 
Lloyd's, arrived in Australia from Lon- 
don in the Orient liner Orford recent! 


While in Rome! 


and he is at present touring the Com} 


monwealth. 
* * * 


R. Rowland Dearden of the United 


States Review is directing what is pos 
sibly the first amateur production 0 
Rachel Crothers play, “As Husband: 
for the Wyncote Players, a largt 
theatre organization in the suburbs © 
Philadelphia. The play will be give! 


“a 
(40, 


first for the dramatic club and then re 
peated for the benefit of the Abingtor 
Memorial Hospital at Abington, Pa. Mr 
Dearden has made this work his hobb) 
for the last fifteen years. 
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Baltimore Sun Story of Recent Mary- 
land Casualty Elections 


The Baltimore Sun gave a column 
space to the recent elections of E. G. 
Lowry, Jr., and Silliman Evans as offi- 
cers of the Maryland Casualty. The 
story follows: 

“Election of two new vice-presidents 
yas announced yesterday afternoon by 
the Maryland Casualty Company follow- 
ing a meeting of the board of directors. 

“The new executives are Silliman 
Evans and Edward G. Lowry, Jr., both 
of whom will give up important positions 
with the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington, 

“Mr. Evans now is serving 
\ssistant Postmaster-General and Mr. 
Lowry as special assistant to Secretary 
of Treasury Henry Morgenthau. 

Jackson Made Director 

“The casualty company also announced 
the election of Howard W. Jackson, 
Mayor of Baltimore, and Howard Bruce, 
president of the Baltimore National 
Bank, as additional directors. Announce- 
ment of these changes was made by F. 
Highlands Burns, president of the com- 
pany. 

“The new vice-presidents will repre- 
sent the interest in the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company acquired by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as a result 
of money advanced by that agency to 
finance the purchase of preferred stock 
of the casualty company. 

“Previous to becoming fourth assist- 
ant postmaster-general Mr. Evans was 
a vice-president of American Airways 
and at one time was a Texas newspaper 
man and Washington correspondent. He 
is said to be a close personal friend of 
Vice-President Garner. 

On U. S. Alcohol Board 

Besides his post as assistant to Sec- 
retary Morgenthau Mr. Lowry is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministration and general counsel to that 
organization. He formerly was assist- 
ant to Dean Acheson when the latter 
was Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The Maryland Casualty Company re- 
cently completed a mortgage refunding 
plan to refinance approximately $50,000,- 
000 in outstanding bonds secured by 
mortgages guaranteed by the company. 

Jesse H. Jones Statement 

“Under this plan the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation agreed to advance 
several million dollars cash for distri- 
bution to bondholders. 

“Formal announcement of the trans- 
actions was made in Washington last 
night by Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

“‘The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration,’ Mr. Jones said, ‘has completed 
the loan for the purchase of $7,500,000 
preterred stock in the Maryland Casual- 
ty Company and likewise $4,000,000 pre- 
terred stock in the United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Company, both of Bal- 
timore. Arrangements also have been 
formally ratified by which the R.F.C. will 
lend to those mortgage companies whose 
mortgages and bonds the Maryland Cas- 


as fourth 

















ualty and the United States Fidelity and 
(;uarantee Company had guaranteed 
approximately $20,000,000. 
Casualty Business Only 

“‘Fach mortgage certificate holder will 
be entitled to receive 30% in cash and 
the balance in twenty-year debentures 
of the mortgage company, the interest 
of which, at a low rate, will be guaran- 
teed by each of the casualty companies. 

“*The completion of these transactions 
places these two casualty companies in 
a position to continue serving the coun- 
try as casualty insurance companies, but 
not as mortgage guarantee companies. 

“We especially congratulate the Mary- 
land Casualty Company upon having 
added to its official force Mr. Silliman 
Evans, who will resign the position of 
fourth assistant Postmaster-General to 
become executive vice-president of that 
company, and Mr. Edward G. Lowry, Jr., 
who resigns a responsible position with 
the United States Treasury Department 


to become vice-president and_ special 
counsel. 
“*As chairman of the R.F.C., which 


has a very large interest in these com- 
panies, I bespeak for them the confidence 
of the public and the lovalty of their 
respective agency forces.’” 

* * * 


Broadcasts Talk on Common Fire 
Hazards 


An example of benefits to be obtained 
from use of the radio for carrying the 
message of fire prevention to the youth 
of the country is contained in the recent 
broadcast from Newark over Station 
WGCP of a program prepared by Mrs 
Ralph T. Rossi, who is devoting the ma- 
jor part of her time to safety work 
among children. This program consisted 
of a group of young people called Gladys, 
Amelia, Bob, Tim, Ray and Jack, inter- 
viewing Captain James T. Keegan of the 
Newark Salvage Corps with respect to 
common fire hazards which lead to so 
many fire losses. Frederick Ackermann, 
general agent of the National Union 
Fire, co-operated in this endeavor. Fol- 
lowing are extracts from this broadcast 


which brought many favorable com- 
ments: 

Gladys: “What would you say is the 
prime cause of fires?” 

Capt. Keegan: “There are many 
causes. We used to say carelessness was 


the prime cause, but people have been 
told so often of the common causes of 
fires, that I think it must be thoughtless- 
ness.” 

Jim: “Where do most fires happen?” 

Capt. K.: “I’m sorry to say, most fires 
happen in the home and endanger 
life as well as property.” 

Beb: “Are there many fires in homes 
in Newark ?” 

Capt. K.: “Too many; why last year in 
Newark there were 875 fires in homes 

that’s at the rate of about seventy- 

five every month... and throughout the 
country, fires in homes occur at the ter- 
tific rate of 1,500 every day.” 


Gladys: “Why that is just terrible, 








Captain. What many in 


homes ?” 


causes so 


Capt. K.: “People just don’t stop to 
think when using matches and electricity, 
or smoking about the house and 
then there’s always junk and rubbish in 
cellars and attics to start and help spread 
a fire... and gasoline used in the home 
for dry-cleaning and other purposes has 
caused many deaths.” 

Jack: “Why is gasoline so dangerous ?” 

Capt. K.: “Because the vapors from 
gasoline are very explosive. They ex- 
plode violently when in contact with 
open flames such as, stoves, furnaces, 
pilot-lights on gas ranges, or sparks from 
electricity.” 

Amelia: “What can we use instead of 
gasoline or benzine? There are so many 
things that you just can’t wash in soap 
and water.” 

Capt. K.: “Well, the safest way is to 
send them to a regular cleaning estab- 
lishment but if you can’t do that there 
are several safety cleaning fluids that can 
be bought at any hardware store or drug 
store.” 


Jim: “You said something about elec- 
tricity causing fires. I’m interested in 
that . isn’t it safe to use?” 

Capt. K.: “Perfectly safe when prop- 


erly installed and used, but lots of peo- 
ple string extension cords all over the 
house from one or two electric outlets 

. these cords become chafed and worn 
by friction and so are likely to cause a 
short circuit that may result in a fire. 
And then, housekeepers are not always 
careful to disconnect electric irons and 
other every-day appliances after using 
them.” 

Amelia: “Why is it, Captain Keegan, 
that there are not more fires in factories 
and office building, or school buildings 
and theaters ?” 

Capt. K.: “Because buildings of these 
types are inspected regularly by author- 
ized representatives of the fire depart- 
ment and fire hazards are discovered 
and eliminated . . . but we have no au- 
thority to go into private homes to in- 
spect that is unless there is a 
complaint made by some one about a 
violation of fire laws.” 


* * * 


Lord Elibank Looks Back on Ad- 
venturous Life 

Viscount Elibank, who has long been a 
valued member of the board of the Com- 
mercial Union, has written his autobi- 
ography. It is a very interesting work, 
readable from cover to cover, and deal- 
ing mainly with his political career. The 
tight Hon: Neville Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, has contributed 
a foreword. Lord Elibank entered Par- 
liament late in life and has not played 
sO prominent a part in politics as his 
clder brother, the late Chief Liberal 
\hip, but his activities within the Con- 
servative Party on more than one occa- 
s.on helped to steer the course of po- 
litical history in the United Kingdom. 

Lord Elibank spent his early manhood 
in New Guinea as private secretary to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and there he 
made many journeys in unexplored coun- 
try, learning the difficult art of managing 
cannibal chiefs. Towards the close of 
the Boer War he was Assistant Native 
Commissioner in Northern Transvaal, 
\,here he successfully experimented with 
methods of peaceful suasion with turbu- 
i.nt Kaffirs, inducing them to surrender 
their arms. In 1907 he went to the Co- 
lonial Office, there observing the efforts 
of the brilliant Under-Secretary, Win- 
ston Churchill, to impose his ideas upon 
an obstinate chief (Lord Elgin). His 
duty took him two years later to the 
West Indies, where he was Administra- 
tor of St. Vincent until 1915, and of the 
Island Colony of St. Lucia until 1917, 
returning home that year to take up an 
appointment as Food Commissioner for 
Glasgow. Not until the Armistice did 
he stand for Parliament, being elected as 
a supporter of the Coalition Government. 

In the House of Commons he became 
associated with the Dichard movement 
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and it was he who, on February 1, 1922, 
precipitated matters by a letter to the 
Unionist Whip protesting against the 
“dictatorship” of Premier Lloyd George 
and declaring that the tme had arrived 
to “re-form the Conservative Party upon 
its own basis.” Lord Elibank was ap 
parently the first Unionist member to 
dissociate himself openly from the Coa- 
lition Government. A month later the 
Diehard group was already constituting 
a solid bloc of Unionist members bent 
on the ending of the Lloyd George re- 
gime. Soon the main strength of the 
party was on their side, as became evi- 
dent at the famous Carlton Club meet 
ing which brought about Lloyd George's 
fall. Lord Elibank gives a precise ac- 
count of this meeting from his own rec 
ollection. 

That incident closed his House of 
Commons career. On the death of his 
jather he became a member of the 
House of Lords, and was one of the lead 
ing advocates there of Empire Free 
Trade in collaboration with Lord Beavet 
brook. As an emissary of the latter he 
went to Premier Baldwin in 1930 with 
the amazing proposition that he should 
“make his Cabinet selections for the key 
appointments in consultation with Lord 


Beaverbrook,” as leader of the Empirs 
Free Traders, after the general election 
“You can wash that out,” was Premier 


Baldwin’s reply. 
* * * 
A. W. Wamsley Retires 


The directors of the Royal Exchang: 


‘“\ssurance announce with regret the ré 
tirement of A. W. Wamsley as from 
\pril 30 after 35 years’ service M1 


Wamsley has been manager of the gen 
cral accident department of the Koyal 
Exchange since 1904 and has also occu 
picd the position of managing director oi 
the following associated offices: Car and 
General Insurance Corporation, Motor 
Union Insurance Co., United British In- 
surance Co. and the Local Government 
(suarantee Society. In addition he is a 
director of the Veterinary Insurance Co 
Mr. Wamsley will retain his seat on thx 
board of each of the associated 
mentioned, but he is vacating the 
tion of managing director of the first 
four companies 


othces 


posi 


* * + 


Germany Goes In For Uniforms in 
Big Way 

The various National forma 
tions in Germany are being asked to buy 
newly designed uniforms and the mem 
bers of the German Labor Front will 
also in future appear in uniform, so that 
millions of new uniforms have to be sup 


Socialist 


plied. This has caused quite a boom in 
the tailoring trade. A number of insur 
ance companies have made their em 


ployes special allowances to help pay the 
expenses of this uniforming 


* * * 


Dutch Insurance in 1933 

\s a matter of course the world-widk 
depression could not fail to affect the in 
surance volume transacted in 1933 in the 
Netherlands and figures in all branches 
are below those for 1932. The results 
of fire insurance were not bad, but busi 
has been much interfered with 
through tariff tinkering and the intro 
duction of all kinds of new clauses into 
the contract. Automobile insurance has 
given very different results for the vari 
ous companies writing it. New cars wert 
cheaper, but replacement parts remain 
high. Credit insurance fell off in volum« 
The government has entered the field as 
it has done in other countries 

In life insurance figures for 1932 have 
been pretty well maintained for large 
policies, but the industrial business has 
fallen off. Short term endowment poli 
cies and annuities have greatly gained in 
favor, due to a large extent to the dif- 
ficulty in finding safe investments fot 
savings in the old and accustomed man 
ner. Real estate values have decreased 
and mortgage investments have as a con 
sequence become less safe. lso the cur 
rency uncertainties are causing alarm t 
people who have money to invest 


ness 
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FIRE INSURANCE 











Separation General 
Topic of Discussion 


E. U. A. RULE ON REINSURANCE 

Will Not Accept Business From Outside 

Companies in Excepted Cities 
After July 

Separation continues the chief topic 
of conversation among fire insurance men 
York. A number of those in 
are now: local 
both Eastern Under- 
writer Association companies and free- 
lance the E. U. representa- 
tives telling why their companies prefer 
not to be associated with companies 
which do not adhere to the principles 
formulated by the E. U, A. and the non- 
association companies’ officers and field- 
men trying to induce the agents to see 
their points of view. With less than two 
months to go before July 1, when sep- 
aration of mixed companies in the ex- 
cepted cities of the East is supposed to 
be completed, much work remains to be 
done. 

Some agents have brought up the mat- 
ter of the reinsurance practices of E. Us 
A. companies. The question is asked, 
Will association companies continue to 
accept reinsurance from non-affiliated 
insurers? In reply association company 
heads say that the E. U. A. recently 
adopted a rule, to become effective in 
July, prohibiting the acceptance by as- 
sociation members of reinsurance from 
non-member companies on excepted city 
business, with the exception of business 
on New York City or New York sub- 
urban risks. These two districts, it will 
be recalled, are not affected by the de- 
cision to clear mixed agencies. With re- 
spect to ordinary territory the E. U. A. 
has had a rule for several years banning 
the acceptance of reinsurance from free 
lance companies. However, there is no 
rule stopping association companies from 
reinsuring in non-member companies if 
the latter seek such business. 


in New 


official circles visiting 


agents representing 


insurers, 


Commissions Discussed 


Local agents in Pittsburgh and Boston 
are receiving word from non-affiliated 
fire companies that the Eastern Under- 
writers Association separation program 
contemplates a reduction in commissions 
for those who may elect to clear in favor 
of the E. U. A. This the association de- 
nies emphatically. There is no connec- 
tion between separation and commissions, 
E. U. A. members state. On the other 
hand, it is truthful to say that the asso- 
ciation companies have for years consid- 
ered that the commissions paid _ to 
local agents in Pittsburgh and Boston 
and some other excepted cities have been 
too high but because of inability to reach 
agreements with the agents in these cen- 
ters the commission problem has re- 
mained unsolved. And it will not be 
solved by separation alone. 

Executives of E. A. companies are 
not surprised at the amount of opposition 
to the separation program which has 
come from mixed agencies in the except- 
ed cities. These men realize and under- 
stand the feelings of the producers, but 
at the same time believe fully that the 
time has come for strict adherence to 
the principles of underwriting which they 
profess to believe in. It is the view of 
the great majority of E. U. A. company 
members that all insurers should be will- 
ing to underwrite business generally, 
taking their share of the ordinary run 
of risks as well as the preferred classes. 
Therefore, if they find agents, for one 
reason or another, concentrating their 
best business in the non-affiliated com- 
panies and giving the E. U. A. compan- 


ies only that which remains, then the 
association members say they are fully 
(Continued on Page 20) 


W. D. Winter Discusses 
Inland Marine Problems 


MANY DIFFICULTIES ARISE 


Vice-President of Atlantic Mutual Like- 
wise Comments on Multiple Line 
Views of Marine Men 





Comments on difficulties associated 
with inland marine underwriting were 
made by William D. Winter, vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Mutual of New York 
and also a prominent figure in insurance 
educational efforts, before the conference 


of the Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies at Buffalo last week. 
Mr. Winter also gave the viewpoints of 


the marine underwriter on multiple line 
insurance and discussed events leading 
to the formulation of the uniform defini- 
tion of marine underwriting powers. 
The original ocean marine policy 
nished multiple line protection, Mr. Win- 
ter said. It related only to goods while 
on shipboard, but as methods changed 
in the conduct of overseas commerce and 
the shipper needed protection from his 
warehouse to the warehouse of the con- 
signee the marine underwriter extended 
this broad protection. Later it required 
but little change to reform the ocean 
marine policy into one that would pro- 
tect inland transportation risks. The 
next step was to broaden the policy so 
that there attached the risk in the ware- 
house prior to shipment or continued the 
risk after arrival at the warehouse while 
the remained in the warehouse 
awaiting disposition. Policies became ex- 
tremely broad, covering subject to a few 
exceptions all risks in all situations. 
“Thus marine insurance was again as 
it had been in its inception,” Mr. Win- 
ter said, “striving to provide in a single 
policy the full protection which the pru- 
dent owner of property desired. How- 
ever, insurance in the United States had 
not developed on the multiple line plan 
but had fallen broadly into four general 
classes—marine, fire, casualty and life. 
* * * Sharp lines of conflict were drawn 
between the marine, fire and casualty 
interests.” He then went on to develop 
the story of the marine definition which 
Is to prevent overlapping. Turning to 
the subject of inland marine underwrit- 
ing problems Mr. Winter said in part: 


fur- 


goods 


Inland Marine Classes 


“Broadly speaking, the inland business 
falls into two classes—commercial and 
personal. In the commercial group are 
the policies covering merchandise by 
coastwise steamer, railroad, express, 
tor truck, parcel post and other land con- 
veyances. 

“Policies on goods being processed, 
temporarily detained, or being installed; 
also while on exhibition or display, to- 
gether with merchandise sold on the in- 
stalment plan. Bailee policies for laun- 
dries, processors, fur storers, ete. 

“In the personal group are the jewelry, 
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mo-, 


fur, fine arts, tourist floaters and person- 
al property floaters. This last class 1s 
specifically prohibited in many of the 
states and by the nation-wide definition, 
and a study of the events leading up to 
the definition shows that this was and 
still is one of the principal ‘bones of con- 
tention.’ 
‘Being fire 
grown up in the 


underwriters, you have 
atmosphere of standard 
forms and established rates. I assume, 
therefore, that the prospect of under- 
writing without standard forms and with- 
out established rates presents a picture 
that, to say the least, requires caution. 
This is the situation in general with re- 
spect to the commercial lines. It is true 
there are.basic forms, modeled on the 
ocean marine policy, that have been de- 
veloped with the passage of the years. 
These forms are, however, but the body 
around which the garments fitting the 
particular situation are draped. To pro- 
vide a form suitable to the individual case 
requires considerable training, and to ap- 
ply a rate, where there are no estab- 
lished rates, to this special form which 
you have created, requires the exercise 
of underwriting judgment which cannot 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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221,955.00 
479,739.13 
2,204,808.07 
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H. O. L. C. REAFFIRMS POLICY 


New York Office Acts Quickly to Pre- 
vent Attorney from Dictating 
Placing of Insurance 


The New York ag 
Owners’ Loan Corp., having 


the Home 
detected an 
its attorneys to con- 


ency of 


attempt by one of 
trol the 
mortgaged 


placing of insurance on some 
hastened to 
correct any impression that the corpora- 
tion is trying to influence the placing of 
insurance. In a letter to J. H. Doyle, 
general counsel of the National Board of 
Fire Norman Salit, 
New York office of 
Says in part: 

that it is expressly 
Home Owners’ Loan 
fire insurance policies 
are the subject of our 


pre yperties, has 


Underwriters, 
ciate counsel of the 
the H. O. L. C, 


“I write to notify 
against the policy of the 
Corp. to cancel existing 
covering premises which 
loans. 

“More than this, in the case 
piring at or about the time of the closing of 
, it is against the policy of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp. even to suggest the name 
of any insurance broker or agent for the issu- 
ance of renewal policies. Our instructions to 
our closing attorneys state specifically that they 
‘shall not negotiate insurance for the account 
of our borrowers.’ 

“Practically no cases of willful disregard of 
these instructions have come to our attention. 
Where these instructions have been violated, we 


asso- 


you 


of policies ex- 


have acted immediately, by withdrawing all ou 
work from the attorney In question, dropping 
him from our lists and instructing the home 
owner to continue to honor the old policy and 
disregard the new policy, where such action is 
possible. 

_ “We suggest in this connection that in those 
few cases where our instructions have been dis- 


both in fairness to the 
reinstate the old policies, 


regarded, 
existing 


steps be taken, 
policies, to 


cancel the new, and arrange for the return to 
the home owner of the excess paid for the new 
premium over the refund received on the old.” 


N. J. FIELD CLUB MEETS MAY 14 

The May meeting of the New Jersey 
Field Club will be held on Monday, May 
14, at 6:30 o’clock, at the Hotel St: icy 
Trent in Trenton. Sumner Rhoades, 


manager, and J. G. Derby, field represen- 
tative of the Eastern Underwriters 
are scheduled as speakers. 


As- 
sociation, 
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U.S. SENATOR HEBERT. 


Member of Congress From Rhode Island Has Had Long Career 


In Insurance 


In Home State; General Counsel for New 


England Factory Mutuals 


One of the outstanding members of the 
United States Senate is Felix Hebert of 
Providence, whose profession is that of 
an insurance lawyer. Immediately after 
his admission to the bar a quarter of a 
century ago he engaged in general prac- 
tice, but gradually drifted into insurance 
law and for nearly twenty years repre- 
sented various classes of insurance. For 
two decades he has been general counsel 
for the New England Factory Mutuals. 
It was natural that his practice should 
eravitate in the direction of insurance be- 
cause from 1898 to 1915 he was deputy 
insurance commissioner of Rhode Island 
and had charge of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that state, it being at that time 
a department under the supervision of 
the state auditor, that official being ex- 
officio insurance commissioner. As dep- 
uty insurance commissioner he attended 
the conventions for a number of years 
and served as a member of the commit- 
tee on blanks. His insurance friendships 
are country-wide and the latchstring at 
his office in Washington is out for all 
insurance men. 

Musical Influence on Career 

Ability to play a violin had a part in 
influencing his career. When he was a 
clerk in the freight offices of the New 
York & New England Road, and appar- 
ently destined for a railroad career, an 
orchestra in Arctic needed a viola player 
Young Hebert, having become a profi- 
cient violinist, was asked to take the 
place. But his long hours, including even- 
ings, in the freight office wouldn’t per- 
mit. 

That seemed to end it, but it happened 
that the orchestra was the hobby of the 
late Eugene F. Warner, then judge of 
the Fourth District Court, secretary- 
treasurer of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee, clerk of the State Sen- 


ate, and altogether a power in politics. 
Judge Warner was also a close friend 
of the late Gen. Charles A. Brayton, who 


was later to become nationally known as 
the “blind boss” of Rhode Island. 

In order to secure a viola player for 
his orchestra Judge Warner decided to 
find a new job for the young man—one 
where evening work was not required. 
It occurred to him as a fine idea that 
Felix Hebert should become Gen. Bray- 
ton’s secretary. He got the job. 

Law Apprenticeship 

The new secretary made himself 
useful from the start that Judge Warner 
soon made him clerk of the state central 
committee and his own first assistant. 
The McKinley campaign of 1896 was just 
geiting under way and busy days fol- 
lowed. 

3v the time the campaign was over 
both General Brayton and Judge Warner 
had become personally interested in their 
young protege. Realizing that political 
duties would not keep him busy for a 
time, they urged him to study law in his 
Spare time, and the judge accepted him 
as an office pupil. 

For years the older man devoted many 
evenings to sit in his office reading and 
expounding ~ to his protege. Not only 


so 


did he teach law. but in the long talks 
he gave invaluable instruction in music 
and literature. Until Judge Warner's 


death in 1900 this close friendship con- 
tinued. 

From this point on the violin drops 
entirely from Judge Hebert’s public life. 
But it has remained an important factor 
in his family life, and the “Hebert family 


orchestra,” as its members sometimes re- 
fer to it, is a group of skilled musicians, 
the younger of whom are studying under 
famous instructors. 

A Family Orchestra 

It was music that brought Judge He- 
bert and his wife together. She was 
Miss Virginia Provost of Ware, Mass., 
organist at St. John’s Church in Arctic 
Centre. Of their four children the two 
daughters are both students at the New 
England Conservatory of Music in Bos- 
ton. The older, Catherine, is a graduate 
of Pembroke College at Brown and is 
now taking a special artist’s course at 
the conservatory, having been awarded a 
scholarship for her work as a student. 
Both sons—Adrien, a graduate of Brown, 
and Edouard, a student at Amherst Col- 
lege—are violin pupils of Timothy 
Adamowski, concert master of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and one of New 
England’s foremost teachers. 

“We made no effort to interest our 
children in music,” Senator Hebert says. 
“Naturally, they heard a great deal of it. 
When Catherine, the oldest, was five she 
asked for lessons on the piano. Adrien 
wanted a violin for Christmas when he 
was six. Marguerite started at about the 
same age on the piano, but later took up 
the ’cello. Edouard has also taken to 
the violin.” 

When the children are at home they 
and their parents get together to form 
the family orchestra. This orchestra, 
like the volunteer orchestra formed by 
Judge Warner, is a welcome visitor and 
an appre ciated entertainer at many West 
Warwick functions, both social affairs 
and the larger charitable ventures. 

One of Thirteen Children 


Senator Hebert’s grandfather—a de- 


scendant of Leger Hebert, one of the 
founders of Montreal in 1630—came to 
this country from Canada in 1860, set- 


tling in the town of Coventry. His fath- 


er, Edouard, established a comfortable 
business as a custom bootmaker in this 
town. Six children were born there. 


Then Edouard Hebert became so ill that 
he and his family returned to relatives 


at St. Guillaume, Province of Quebec, for 
a visit. And there, on De cember 11, 1874, 
Felix Hebert was born. The father’s 
health improving soon afterward, the 
family returned to Coventry, where six 
other children were born. 

In spite of his large family Edouard 
Hebert insisted that his children must 
go to school. He kept each one in 


school as long as his limited funds would 
permit, even though his neighbors did 
not hesitate to tell him he could make 
better use of his money. He kept He- 
bert in school until his yraduation from 
LaSalle Academy. 

Insurance Interests 

A. Read was elected general 
treasurer of Rhode Island in 1898. He 
asked Mr. Hebert to assist him in re- 
organizing the bookkeeping methods of 
the department. Later Charles C. Gray, 
then state auditor and insurance com- 
missioner, appointed Hebert deputy in- 
surance commissioner. In addition to his 
official duties he kept studying law and 
passed his examination for the bar in 
November, 1907. However, he continued 
as deputy insurance commissioner un- 
til 1917 when he retired to take up the 
private practice of law, but devoted him- 
self especially to insurance subjects. In 


Walter 


this capacity he has since been called 
into service by many companies. 
After the war, when war revenue leg- 


Oven New Jackson, Miss., Agency 


An interesting local agency tangle has 
Jackson, Miss., over the appli- 
the recently firm of 
Murphree & Spencer for 
mission to the local board. Various 
agents objected on the ground that the 
agency was a new plant, and the Rhode 
Island and Agricultural were asked to 
withdraw. The Khode Island is oper- 
ated through the New Orleans general 
agency of Godchaux & Mayers and the 


arisen in 
cation of formed 


Spencer, ad- 


Agricultural through the H. A. Steckler 
office in that city. Louis Vauthier of 
the former general agency and Mr. 
Steckler were in Jackson last week to 
hear protests from the opposing local 
agents. 

The Rhode Island withdrew from the 
J. C. Hood agency and the Agricultural 
from the Wharton & Roberts agency. 
E. O. Spencer of the new firm was a 
local agent in Lake Providence, La., be- 


fore going to Jackson. Since he has lived 
there he has served as assistant secre- 
tary and secretary of the Mississippi 
Fire, and is now president of the com- 
pany, which, however, is inactive. J. A. 
Spencer has been a local agent at Hat- 
tiesburg for twelve years. He will con- 
tinue his agency there, where he is a 
member of the local board, also holding 
membership in the Mississippi Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. The remain- 
ing member of the firm, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Dennis Murphree, has represented 
the Travelers Fire there for more than 
a year. No protest was filed with that 


company. 

Spencer, Murphree & Spencer are also 
general agents for the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, the Fidelity & Casualty and the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, but the 
Jackson Board has no jurisdiction over 
casualty and surety lines. A committee 
consisting of Ramsey W. Robert, John 
Robinson and Fred Nelson was appointed 
to act on the application of Spencer, 
Murphree & Spencer, and the board 
agreed to abide by the committee’s ac- 
tion. At a meeting Tuesday the com- 
mittee referred the application back to 
the board, which holds no stated meet- 
ings. Action cannot be taken until Wirt 
Yerger, president of the board, calls a 
meeting. If this agency is not admitted, 
it will mean that two of the largest and 
most powerful agencies in the state will 
operate non-board, as Reid-Magee of 
Jackson has never been admitted to the 
local board because the board objects to 
Reid-Magee representing the lending de- 
partment of a large life insurance com- 
pany. 


MEHORTER ( GAI NS STEADILY 


Samuel A. Mehorter, New Jersey state 
gent of the Home group and one of 
the leading figures in the Blue Goose or- 


ganization, is steadily recovering from 
the injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident two weeks ago. He has had a 


number of stitches removed from his 
wounds. It is likely that he will remain 
at the Orange Memorial Hospital for 


some days yet. 


age 17 





FELIX HEBERT 
islation was adversely affecting most of 
the insurance companies of the state, he 


represented them at Washington. After 
prolonged meetings with the members 
a the Senate Finance and the House 
Ways and Means committees he suc- 
ceeded in effecting changes which pro- 
tected the Government as to revenue, 
while at the same time relieving the 
insurance companies of oppressive bur- 
dens 

During the war he was sent to Wash- 
ington on behalf of the state. Proposed 
legislation, he had discovered, would have 
taken away from Rhode Island all su- 
pervision over Rhode Island insurance, 
companies, placing it in the hands of 


the Treasury Department. This fault 
was remedied. He has visited more than 
half the states in the Union and many 
Canadian provinces on various insurance 
problems. 

Mr. Hebert framed the New York 
State bill prescribing the procedure for 
organizing and conducting mutual fire 
insurance companies, and this bill has 
now been selected as the model law 


which is to be recommended by the com- 
mittee on insurance of the American Bar 
Association for adoption in the District 
of Columbia. 


Horticulture a Hobby 


While Senator Hebert has had many 
professional duties to occupy his atten- 
tion he has always made time for work 
around his home and has succeeded in 
keeping his four children equally inter- 


ested. For years their time was taken 
up in raising chickens. Starting with 
a dozen hens and a rooster in 1914, the 
poultry farm grew until in 1923 there 


were hundreds of chickens, yielding an 
annual profit of about $1,000 

Then, finding that his family was more 
interested in horticulture, he disposed 
of the chickens. Gradually the grounds 
about their home in Arctic have been 
transformed, hedges grown, hollows filled 
in, trees transplanted and gardens laid 
out. Hundreds of plants are raised every 
year in a large greenhouse, one end of 
which has been fitted up into a den for 
the boys. Outside are to be found thou- 
sands of shrubs and small trees, most of 
them raised from cuttings, al- 
though some have been purchased from 
nurseries after being started. 

The large basement of the house has 
been converted into a club room for the 
boys and girls. Equipped with a radio 
and piano it is an excellent place for re- 
hearsals of the family orchestra and for 
the holding of private dances and parties 

One of the biggest undertakings of 
Senator Hebert and his boys was the re- 
modeling of a camp purchased on the 
Flat River, near the Maple Root Church, 
in the northern part of the town of 
Coventry. The three have built one- 
fifth of a mile of road and laid out four 
acres of lawn. 


seeds or 
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A. L. Schwab President 
of N. Y. Suburban Ass’n 


BODY 


HEADS LOCAL AGENTS’ 





Amos E. Redding of Aetna Life Group 
Emphasizes Necessity of Fully 
Qualified Producers 





Nearly sixty members of the Suburban 
New York Association of Local Agents 
attended the annual meeting at the Hotel 
Astor on Thursday of last week, at which 
time officers and directors for the com- 
ing twelve months were elected. Follow- 
ing luncheon the agents listened to an 
instructive talk on the necessity for edu- 
cating producers to serve the public more 
competently given by Amos E. Redding, 
field supervisor of the Aetna Life affil- 
iated companies and director of the sales 
training course at the Hartford home 
office. 

Anton L. Schwab of Tomkinsville, a 
well-known local agent on Staten Island, 
was elected president of the Suburban 
Association, succeeding Charles J. Schoen 
of Mount Vernon. The other officers 
are: First vice-president, James Kilby, 
Nyack; second vice-president, Cornelius 
L. Murphy, Huntington, and secretary- 
treasurer, Roy C. Hoyt, St. George, Stat- 
en Island. Directors from the various 
counties in the New York suburban field 
were elected as follows: 


Directors by Counties 


Nassau: Richard Deming, Oyster Bay ; 
Chauncey W. Matthews, Sea Cliff; 
Thomas Darling, Rockville Centre, and 
Theodore B. Klapper, Garden City. 

Queens: John Fritz, Elmhurst; Wil- 
liam B. Dickinson, Elmhurst; Harold A. 
West, Richmond Hill, and J. Edwin Fries, 
Jamaica. 

Richmond: Charles Wagner, Totten- 
ville, and Samuel Myerson, West New 
Brighton. 

Rockland: Abraham L. Kaufmann, 
Haverstraw, and Peter Murdock, Spring 
Valley. 

Suffolk: A. C. Edwards, Sayville; John 
J. Roe, Jr., Patchogue, and Robert E. 
O’Donahue, Central Islip. 

Westchester: Benjamin Riley, Tucka- 
hoe; John Crawford, Mt. Vernon; Mur- 
ray Lent, White Plains, and Charles J. 
Schoen, Mt. Vernon. 

Mr. Roe, retiring secretary-treasurer, 
was unable to attend the meeting as he 
was on a honeymoon trip to Bermuda. 
In his absence E. Paul Schaefer of Mt. 
Kisco, who has for years been active in 
agents’ organization affairs, acted as sec- 
retary of the meeting. 

After short discussion the agents voted 
at the business session to approve the 
appointment of a committee to wire the 
Assembly at Albany urging passage of 
the bill prohibiting banks in this state 
from placing insurance with unauthor- 
ized insurers. The bill had already been 
passed by the Senate when the agents 
met. The special committee was in- 
structed also to communicate with the 
Senate in Washington, giving support to 
the Neely bill, which would prevent na- 
tional banks from buying coverage from 
Lloyd’s and other unauthorized insurers. 

Redding On Qualification of Agents 

Using the cotton boll weevil as an 
illustration, Mr. Redding in his talk drew 
a comparison between the havoc wrought 
by this notorious insect pest and the 
damage done to the insurance business 
by agents unprepared to carry the re- 
sponsibilities which they assume. 

Mr. Redding discussed some of the 
current problems affecting both agents 
and companies. He emphasized the fact 
that although insurance in general is uni- 
versally accepted as the greatest eco- 
nomic stabilizer ever devised, the way it 
is marketed is being subjected to critical 
scrutiny. In short, the public must be 
repeatedly convinced that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire’—that the agent really 
earns his commission in service rendered. 

The answer to the problem, as Mr. 
Redding sees it, is education—“raising 











North British & Mercantile 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


(U. S. BRANCH) 


Important 
Facts Concerning 
INVESTMENTS 


Allinvestments are in the 
hands of State Insurance 
Officials (deposits required 
by law) or of the corporate 
Trustee appointed under 
the provisions of the Insur- 
ance Law of the State of 
New York, and are so held 
for the SOLE benefit of 
policyholders and creditors 
in the United States, includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii. 


Bonds comprise 92°, of 
all investments. 


Moody's Investors Ser- 
vice (whose bond ratings 
are officially recognized 
by the New York Insurance 
Department) rate these 
bonds as follows: 


73%, rated Aaa (highest rating) 
16% 0” sa 
9% ” A 
2%  " lower 

NO BONDS ARE IN DE- 
FAULT either as to princi- 
pal or interest, and no 
corporation whose stock is 
owned is in receivership. 


Condition as of December 31, 1933 


Assets - - - - - - $14,540,742.37 
Liabilities (Excluding 
Capital $1,000,000) -  8,361,555.24 


*Surplus to Policyholders 
$6,179,187.13 














* Surplus to Policyholders would have been 
greater by $60,684.03 if investments had been 
carried at actual market quotations as of 

December 31, 1933. 
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the standards of the qualified agent to 
such a high level that the public extends 
to him and to his calling—selling insyr. 
ance—the same generous approval it now 
vives to his business—insurance. 

“He must be qualified by an up-to-date 
knowledge of his business, so extensive 
and so modern that he, without assist. 
ance, can dispose of at least the ordj. 
nary problems which he can normally 
expect to meet. He must be qualified 
to discuss an insurance problem in jt 
entirety. For instance, to approach the 
manufacturing risk and survey the in. 
dustry, audit the existing insurance pol- 
icies and design a program of insurance 
which exactly balances with the require. 
ments. 


Aetna’s Educational Work 


“The organization with which I am 
proud to be associated has reached these 
conclusions which I am offering to you, 
and we have not just been thinking about 
them, but we are actually doing some- 
thing about them. Monthly our house 
organ contains a separate pamphlet in 
which some form of insurance is dis- 
cussed in detail. We are conducting a 
home study course, and last year we re- 
ceived over 40,000 papers. We have ac- 
tively assisted in promoting insurance 
educational courses in universities and 
colleges and have encouraged the teach- 
ing of insurance principles in the second- 
ary schools of this country. In fact, we 
have been bold enough to suggest that 
simple problems in insurance arithmetic 
be introduced in the grade schools of 
this country. 

“I can inform you that there is a very 
definite desire on the part of many peo- 
ple to learn more about insurance. More 
and more institutions of higher learning 
are doing what they can to further the 
study of insurance and suretyship. If this 
is so, is it not infinitely more important 
that agents ‘know what it is all about’? 
If the insurance counsellor and adviser 
is to be what the buying public has a 
right to expect him to be; if he is going 
to be qualified to attack a problem of 
insurance with full confidence, he must 
have the necessary knowledge upon 
which to base his recommendations. 

“Two years ago the Aetna organiza- 
tion decided to experiment with a plan 
aimed to bring an increasing number of 
agents more rapidly to this desired ob- 
jcctive. A course of sales instruction 
was launched at the home office and 
agents invited to attend. The course wa: 
of thirty days’ duration, intensive in 
character, running from 8:30 in the 
morning to 5 at night with four to five 
hours daily outside preparation required 
Lectures were given by men qualified 
by training and experience to forcefully 
discuss their subjects from both the buy- 
ers’ and the sellers’ viewpoints. 


Over 400 Have Completed Course 


“This venture is now out of the ex- 
perimental stage. It has become the very 
keystone of our production activities. 
Over four hundred men _ have already 
completed this course. The methods th*y 
now use in selling insurance, their view- 
point about the business, their sense of 















VP 





responsibility, their ability to recogniz® | 


opportunities, has exceeded even our high 
expectations. We know and are more 
positive now than ever that the insur- 
ance production problem of at least on 
great insurance institution is fundament- 
ally a problem of education. Simélar 
projects are doubtlessly being undertak- 
en by other companies. Education is the 
calcium arsenate to the unqualified in- 
surance agent; liberally applied it will 
eventually accomplish its purpose, effect- 
ively reducing the seriousness of th: 


SENTRA 


chief problem confronting the business | 


today—the unqualified agent, the boll 
weevil in the insurance agent’s cotton 
field.” 

In the course of his talk Mr. Redding 
cited the instance of a well-informed and 
aggressive agent who, with the aid of 
his own company, was able to transfer 
a large retail lumber risk, with annual 
premium of over $30,000, from mutual 
companies to stock insurers. Notwith- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, 


CAIGAG O SAN FRANCISCO 
¥ 
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WIND DESTROYS! 


Are your clients covered 
by Windstorm insurance ? 
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of Insurance Companies 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Boards 
BERNARD M. CULVER. Presidem 


New York ,N.Y% 


INSURANCE 
CQMPANIES 
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Fear Large Loss On 
Kentucky Distillery 


FOUR WAREHOUSES DESTROYED 





Early Estimates Place Fire Loss at Over 
$4,000,000 on Schenley Property 
at Lexington, Ky. 


Fire on Saturday morning at the James 
E. Pepper & Co. distillery, Lexington, 
Ky., division of Schenley Products Co., 
New York, resulted in what is believed 
will prove the largest fire loss ever ex- 
perienced in Kentucky, and perhaps the 
record large whiskey loss of the coun- 
try, with a net of over $4,000,000. This 
fire was caused by a night watchman 
using gasoline, which he mistook for ker- 
osene, in starting a fire. He was so bad- 
ly burned that he died three hours later, 
but issued a statement before his death. 

The blaze destroyed four warehouses, 
two containing barrel goods, the third 
case goods and the fourth empty. There 
were 15,500 barrels of whiskey and 11,000 
cases on hand. Virtually all of the whis- 
key was old and represented old stock 
transferred to the Pepper plant from the 
George T. Stagg & Co. plant at Frank- 
fort, Ky., owned by the same interests. 
In addition to pre-prohibition whiskey 
most of the Stagg production of 1930, 
1931, 1932 and some 1933 whiskey was in 
the Pepper plant. 

The latter plant did not operate after 
prohibition, but had whiskey made up for 
it in other plants. Last July the Schen- 
ley interests purchased the Pepper plant 
and contents, including some 7,000 bar- 
rels of whiskey, at a reported price of 
one million dollars. The plant was re- 
cently rehabilitated and had just resumed 
operations on April 23. The stillhouse 
department was saved, but the four ware- 
houses, bottling plant and some other 
smaller buildings were total losses. Dur- 
ing the week the Schenley interests had 
received bids for a new 35,000. barrel 
warehouse at the Pepper plant, and a few 
days before received. bids for a 50,000 
barrel warehouse at the Stagg plant. 

In addition to % $19,000,000 schedule as 
written on Schenley properties by the 
John S. Curry agency of New York the 
company was carrying considerable spe- 
cific insurance on the Pepper operation, 
chiefly on stock on hand. 

The insurance for the most part, at 
least that under schedule, was I. U. B. 
coverage. A report from Lexington on 
April 29 indicated a loss of $5,260,000 on 
seven destroyed buildings and contents 
and placed loss as total. An earlier re- 
port indicated-a value of $300 per barrel 
on whiskey and $60 per case on case 
goods. It is generally believed in insur- 
ance circles that the loss will total be- 
tween four and a half and five and a 
quarter millions of dollars, based on just 
how the business is written and basis of 
adjustment of loss. 





HEADS W.U.A. COMMITTEE 

John C. Harding, Western manager of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, was this 
week elected chairman of the governing 
committee of the Western Underwriters 
Association at a meeting in Chicago. S. 
M. Buck, Western manager of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, was named vice-chairman. 
Two new members of the committee are 
John A. Campbell, vice-president of the 
Home of New York, and H. T. Cartlidge, 
assistant United States manager of the 
L iverpool & London & Globe. The other 
members are: A. G. Dugan, Hartford 
Fire; George H. Bell, National; F. R. 
Bigelow, St. Paul; Robe Bird, American 
of Newark; C. F. Shallcross, North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, and C. R. Tuttle, In- 
surance Co. of North America. The of- 
ficers are ex-officio members. 





AUTO RATES LOWERED 
The Canadian Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association has announced reductions 
of 20% on automobile fire rates and 25% 
on collision rates in the Province of New 
Brunswick. 





Ralph Sweetland 
Claims Hole-in-One 


Late last week the New York Sun 
published the following item: “Takes 
Golf Lesson, Makes Hole in One. 
Natick, Mass. (U. P.)—Seventy-year 
old Ralph Sweetland took a golf les- 
son, seeking to better his skill with a 
No. 3 iron. Playing with F. C. Bishop 
at the Wildwood Club, he came to the 
ninth hole, 165 yards. He used his 
No. 3 iron and got a hole in one.” 

Attempts to verify the aforemen- 
tioned newspaper item about Ralph 
Sweetland, secretary of the New Eng- 
land Fire Insurance Exchange, have 
not as yet been completed but the 
following inaccuracies have already 
been found: his age is 67, not 70; the 
golf club was the Framingham, not 
the Wildwood; the distance was 145 
yards, not 165. No reports have come 
in yet regarding the allegations that 
it was three strokes with a No. 1 
iron, not one stroke with a No. 3 
iron, and that it was not Mr. Sweet- 
land at all but some other golfer. 
Much sympathy is being extended to 
Mr. Sweetland that there was only 
one witness to the accomplishment 
which he claims is true. 








Separation 


(Continued from Page 16) 


justified in withdrawing from such agen- 
cies, 

While those who are contacting the 
agencies for the E. U. A. companies will 
naturally try to show the agents why it 
will be beneficial for them in the long 
run to throw their fortunes with the 
affiliated insurers, on the other hand at- 
tempts at compulsion will not be used 
and the final decisions are to be made by 
the agents voluntarily. 


Casualty Running Mates 


Many wonder whether casualty com- 
panies affiliated with E. U. A. fire com- 
panies will be drawn into the separation 
movement ultimately. Some persons feel 
that it will be impossible for the mul- 
tiple line groups to continue to have cas- 
ualty connections in non-association fire 
company agencies, for these groups try 
to specialize in complete fire and cas- 
ualty coverage for assureds and this can- 
not be accomplished if the two types of 
companies are in different agencies. At 
the ee the separation program of 
the E. U. A. does not in any way affect 
casualty insurers. 

In the E. U. A. ordinary territory some 
fire companies have tended to keep their 
casualty running mates in the same agen- 
cies while others have permitted the cas- 
ualty units to go into wholly non-E. U. 
A. offices. There is no E. U. A. rule gov- 
erning casualty appointments and _ the 
companies have not acted with any de- 
gree of uniformity in making agency ap- 
pointments. 





Serve as Poster Judges 


Thomas B. Donaldson, vice-president, 
Eagle Fire, and A. W. Marshall, head of 
a prominent Newark general agency, 
were among the judges this week at the 
sixth annual safety poster contest of the 
Everyboy’s Safety League, which was a 
feature of the Youth Week program 
sponsored by the Civic Clubs’ Council, 
Newark. 

Nearly 200 posters, covering all phases 
of safety activity, were on exhibition in 
Kresge’s department store, being the 
work of pupils from all the high schools 
of the city. The awards will be made 
tomorrow by Michael P. Duffy, Newark 
director of public safety. 





PROTECTIVE ASS’N TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Protective Association, which 
operates the Newark Salvage Corps, will 
be held on Friday morning, May 18, in 
the auditorium of the American of New- 
ark home office building. 


W. D. Winter Talk 


(Continued from Page 16) 


be hurriedly developed. The marine un- 
derwriter has grown up in just such an 
atmosphere. Policies to fit individual 
cases, rates adequate to care for the 
hazards involved in such special policies 
have been his life work and study. 


Keen Competition Develops 

“It is not surprising that competition, 
often due to incompetent underwriting, 
creates a situation in these unrated 
classes where unwise selection of risk 
can only spell failure. And how is one 
without long training and experience to 
select wisely? 

“Of course, the situation is not as seri- 
ous in all commercial lines. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that ruthless competition 
follows when a class has proved profit- 
able. Therefore the profitable classes of 
today may rapidly become unprofitable. 

“This situation is equally true in the 
personal lines, where rates are not es- 
tablished. The Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association was formed by some 
150 stock fire and marine companies, in 
an endeavor to bring order out of chaos. 
This association has taken under control 
certain classes of the business, such as 
jewelry, fine arts, bridges, and has es- 
tablished rates available to the members 
for the controlled lines. This association 
does not view with favor mutual com- 
panies and naturally none is found with- 
in the membership. To keep in line 150 
companies with their various agents 
throughout the country is naturally a ma- 
jor task, and that they have been able to 
accomplish so much is a tribute to effi- 
cient leadership. 

“To a company without the pale, 
ever, and without the help that does 
come from ‘multitude of counsellors in 
which there should be wisdom,’ inland 
marine underwriting, like marriage, is a 
state not lightly to be entered upon and 
then only after due consideration has 
been given to the many problems that 
beset the path of the inland under- 
writer. 

“For the fire underwriter who has 
lived in a field where specified perils, 
such as fire, sprinkler leakage, cyclone, 
etc., have been considered, to suddenly 
be transported into the realm of ‘all risks’ 
insurance must seem like being trans- 
ported quickly from one planet to an- 
other. 

Troubles of the Underwriter 

“The protection of personal ‘all risks’ 
hazards takes the underwriter into a 
field where he is pitting his assets against 
the human equation. Is the proposed as- 
sured one who has been used to fine 
things and appreciating them, gives them 
reasonable care? Or is he one to whom 
fortune has come suddenly and that the 
world may appreciate him has spent lav- 
ishly to obtain jewels or furs to adorn 
his wife or perchance someone who does 
not occupy that legal position? The un- 
derwriter is presented with a jumble of 
morality or immorality, carefulness or 
lack of it, modesty or desire for display. 
Rates may be fixed but humanity is not, 
and only Solomon can judge rightly, in 
all cases, the quality of a risk. And 
when it is not infrequent to have sched- 
ules of jewelry run into six and perhaps 
seven figures with single necklaces val- 
ued at half a million dollars, the question 
of underwriting capacity becomes a ma- 
jor problem. 

“This same question of capacity ap- 
pears in the fine arts and fur store 
classes, where the requirements of large 
clients require a facility of millions of 
dollars. 

“Not only are the limits required large, 
but owing to the fact that the protection 
afforded is not only while the property 
is in a fixed location, for instance, the 
home of the assured, but also while in 
temporary domiciles, such as hotels in 
winter or summer resorts, the question 
of cumulative liability becomes of first 
importance. 

Widespread Liability 

“It is one thing to be able to map your 

risks and thus keep your cumulative lia- 
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bility within a given zone under control, 
It is quite another and an infinitely more 
complicated matter to have property ij 
motion and be unable to determine aj 
any given time or in any named location 
what the exposure is. I am not citing 
these possibilities for the purpose of dis. 
couraging you from entering a field 
which may seem attractive, but merely 
to point out the difficulties of the field 
which differ from those to which you 
have been accustomed in your normal ac- 
tivities. 

“In the commercial field the problems 
are different in many ways, but equally 
complex. Transportation is apt to be a 
more important part of these risks, al- 
though the needs for large limits will be 
found primarily in the location portions 
of these risks. Transportation involves 
hazards over all sorts of routes by 
water, land and in the air by all manner 
of conveyances, by ship, rail, motor or 
horse, truck, express, mail or airplane, 
The respective legal or assumed liability 
of the carrier must be carefully weighed 
in determining the rate of premium. If 
the responsibility of the carrier is lim- 
ited by law or by agreement, then the 
rate must be correspondingly increased 
to offset this limited responsibility. This 
is particularly true in the insuring of 
motor truck risks where the responsibil- 
ity of the carrier is a vital factor in con- 
sidering a risk. * * 

“Such an examination would merely 
serve to demonstrate that the inland ma- 
rine insurance field is one that requires 
an infinite amount of knowledge which 
can be acquired only in the school of 
experience. There the 
because of the cost of the mistakes which 
one must inevitably make in acquiring 
knowledge.” 


W. J. Throckmorton Dies; 
Long in Marine Field 


Walter Jackson Throckmorton, for 
many years in the marine insurance field 
in New York and for the last year or 
so in the New York inland marine de- 
partment of the Continental, died sud- 
denly last Saturday night at his home 
in Forest Hills, L. I. He was 46 years 
of age and is survived by his widow and 
two sons. Funeral services were held 
Tuesday afternoon at the Glascott Fu- 
neral Parlors in Forest Hills, with in- 
terment in Maple Grove Cemetery, Kew 
Gardens. 

Entering insurance about twenty-five 
years ago Mr. Throckmorton was_ for 
a long time associated with the Atlantic 
marine department in New York of the 
Fireman’s Fund. Later he was with the 
Public Fire of Newark for four years 
as secretary in charge of inland marine 
business. He resigned this position to go 
with the Continental. 





CANCELS IOWA INSURANCE 


Seven million dollars worth of fire in- 
surance, covering the main buildings of 
the State University of Iowa, was or- 
dered canceled Friday afternoon by Gov- 
ernor Herring. The order came follow- 
ing an investigation the governor said 
he had asked E. W. Clark, State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, to make. Mr. Clark 
reported to the governor Friday that the 
insurance policies obtained by the uni- 
versity officials from the First Nationai 
of Seattle, Wash., were in violation of 
the state insurance law. Under the poli- 
cies, Mr. Clark reported, the state could 
not collect for damage to the buildings 
up to $25,000 because of a “deduction 
clause” in the policies. It was the de- 
duction clause, the Commissioner stated, 
that was illegal. 





ELLIOTT G. POTTER DIES 

Elliott G. Potter, member of the San 
Francisco firm of W. W. & E. G. P otter, 
Pacific Coast vice-presidents and man- 
agers of the Loyalty Group of companies, 
died in Monterey, Cal., on Tuesday while 
en route from Los Angeles. He was 55 
years old and had been in poor health 
for some time. He is survived by his 
widow and two sons. The Potter family 
has represented the Firemen’s of New- 
ark for many years on the Pacific Coast. 
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ECAUSE insurance spans the gap between 
present plans and future accomplishment, 
it should be of unquestionable strength. 
Today, as never before, agents and brokers 

recognize the tremendous importance of placing 





their clients’ insurance in companies which have 
stood unshaken through the years—prosperity 
years, conflagration years, depression years. 


It is significant, we believe, that more than one hun- 























dred agencies which represented Royal-Liverpool 
companies half a century ago— when the Brooklyn 
Bridge was opened — have represented us ever since. 


Royal- Liverpool Companies have spanned the 
years with many impressive demonstrations of 
Strength. Their financial resources, experience 
and organization, guarantee to agents, brokers and 
policy-holders, unexcelled service facilities which 
extend to every part of the civilized world. 


ROYAL LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 

THIS COMPANY PUBLISHES SEVERAL EDUCATIONAL 

FOLOERS YOU MAY HAVE ANY OR ALL OF THE 

THREE LISTED BELOW. BY INDICATING YOUR CHOICE 

ON THE COUPON AND MAILING IT TO THE OFFICE OF 

THE COMPANY AT 30 TRINITY ST., HARTFORD, CONN 


O COINSURANCE CLAUSE - & BRIEF, POPULAR 
EXPOSITION OF AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF MANY 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS. 

O RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION INSURANCE - 
WHAT IT 1S. WHY IT IS AND HOW IT WORKS, TOLD 
IN A CLEAR, CONCISE STYLE. 

O USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE - 

. SHORT EXPLANATION oF THis COMPLEX 
SUBJECT. 


CHECK THE ONES YOU WANT AND FILL OUT COUPON 


NAME 
TITLE 
ADDRESS 


STATE 


city 
£. uv. 


_UNDERW RITER + 
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W. 0. Wilson Discusses 
Agents’ Grievances 


ADDRESSES GENERAL AGENTS 


Member of Sesion’ Ass’n_ Executive 
Committee Defends Efforts to Re- 
move Unfair Practices 


Alleged abuses in the insurance busi- 
ness which local agents hope to eradicate 
through co-operation with their compan- 
ies or through the approval by the Gov- 
ernment of an N.R.A. code for producers 
were discussed by W. Owen Wilson of 
Richmond, Va., a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, when speaking 
last Friday before the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents at New Orleans. 
Mr. Wilson said the agents have no de- 
sire to bring into the business anything 
that will be harmful. On the contrary, 
he says they wish to remove unfair com- 
petitive practices which are gradually 
sapping the lifeblood of the agent and 
company as well. 

Among the matters touched upon by 
Mr. Wilson were rate violations, branch 
offices, excessive number of agents and 
local boards. He said in part: 

“Isn’t it a fact that many companies 
are either actively or passively partici- 
pating in the practice of writing insur- 
ance contracts at premium rates and on 
a basis differing from those which they 
are obligated to observe, both legally and 
morally. 

Rate Discriminations 

“Assuming that the above is true, and 
there can be no doubt about it, we sub- 
mit that not only is this practice harmful 
to other companies not similarly operat- 
ing, but is likewise penalizing the agent, 
and in the last an: ilysis the buying pub- 
lic. An alibi for action in this connection 
is frequently offered by companies on the 
ground that it is necessary to protect 
business already on their books from 
raids by outside companies, agents and 
brokers. While this may soothe the con- 
science of the offending company, it fails 
to take into consideration its effect on 
an already outraged public which knows 
as well as you and I that discriminations 
exist. 

“Can we go on justifying our indiffer- 
ence to this abuse? — we not rea- 
sonably expect a sterner regulation by 
the states themselves in the “interest of 
their citizens? As agents and citizens of 
our respective states we the 
power to curb and soften such necessary 
control methods—and we are the only 
intermediaries which the companies can 
command to combat such trends effect- 
ively. 

“Do we have in the business a super- 
fluity of agents? 

“During the latter part of 1933 the dis- 
tinguished Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of Connecticut, Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, gave these aston- 
ishing figures with reference to his own 
state. Said he: 

“We have a population of 
600,000, with 7,000 insurance 
compared with 1,919 doctors, 
yers and 964 dentists.’ 

“The mere existence in the business 
of this horde of agents so intensifies the 
competition as to make abuses and sharp 
practices inevitable consequences. Are 
we justified in continuing to endanger 
our business by condoning such a ruin- 
ous competitive practice ? 


Branch Offices 


“Shall we close our eyes to the menace 
of branch office competition ? 

“Both President Edward Milligan of 
the Phoenix of Hartford and President 
Wilfred Kurth of the Home are quoted 
in the insurance press as stating that 
branch offices are here to stay and that 
there is no particular harm in such op- 
eration if properly conducted. We have 
no crow to pick with the properly con- 
ducted branch office, if we understand 
the meaning of such. We do not con- 
sider it proper when production branch 
offices are allowed to increase acquisi- 


posse ss 


about 1,- 
agents, as 
1,981 law- 


tion cost over the agent. If they are 
made to adjust their cost to a parity with 
local or gencral agents, we are prepared 
to mect them in a competitive way. We 


specifically do not ask for the edge—we 
desire only equal footing. 
“As an illustration I cite one office 


with which I am familiar, operating in a 
city of less than 200,000 population, with 
more than thirty agents, and this in a 
city where other companies are limited 
to a sole agency under local board re- 
quirement. Until a short time ago all 
of these agents were of the non-policy 
writing class but received the same com- 
mission as those agents who performed 
all of the services usual to bonafide of- 
fices. 

“Tt should be noted that this branch 
office was established for one company 
of a group, all the other members of the 
group being taken care of through reg- 
ular agency channels. We therefore have 
the spectre of one member of the group 
competing against the other companies 
of the same group represented by agents, 
and with an expense differential in its 
favor. How does a situation of this char- 
acter appeal to you? Would you say 
that this branch office operates in proper 
manner ? 

“For many years the companies, as 
well as the agents, have been benefited by 
properly constituted local boards created 
to regulate the business. We maintain 
that the companies themselves have re- 


ceived pesults equally satisfactory to 
those accruing to the agents in the con- 
duct of these offices, and we therefore 


are convinced that branch offices placed 
in communities where local boards exist 
should be required to function in con- 


formity with the board rules. I am of 
the opinion that branch offices do not 
and cannot compete at the same cost 


with established agencies in handling the 
business requirements of the public; that 


they are not needed, because we already 
have a multiplicity of agents, and that 
they cannot be so conducted as not to 


constitute a weakening of morale in the 
ranks of all other types of producers.” 


New Hampshire Names 
Perrin Office as Agent 


The New Hampshire Fire, one of the 
old-established New England fire com- 
panies, has appointed W. L. Perrin & 
Son of New York as its metropolitan 
agents, and the Granite State, affiliated 
with the New Hampshire, has named T 
Y. Brown & Co. as its metropolitan 
agents. Both these local offices are 
among the leaders in this city and en- 
joy excellent reputations based upon 
many years of adherence to sound un- 
derwriting principles. 

T. Y. Brown & Co. have 
of the New Hampshire for many years 
and the relations between the company 
and the agency are close. However, 
since the Glens Falls went on a branch 
office basis under the management of the 
partners of the agency, the firm has not 
needed the full facilities of the New 
Hampshire. Samuel T. Brown co-operat- 
ed in placing the company in an agency 
where its facilities are required. T. Y. 
Brown & Co. retain the agency of the 
New Hampshire for the suburban terri- 
tory and take on the Granite State for 
city business. 


been agents 


PACIFIC AMERICAN PAYMENT 

Stockholders of the Pacific American 
lire will receive more than $36 a share 
when complete liquidation of the com- 
pany is accomplished. With the payment 
of a $1.50 liquidating dividend on May 1 
shareholders have received already close 
to $28 a share. Eight dollars additional 
will be paid later and any revival in real 
estate is expected both to hasten the 
final payment and to increase the total. 





WITH FOWLER & KAVANAGH, INC. 


The Milwaukee Mechanics has ap- 
pointed Fowler & Kavanagh, Inc., as 
New York metropolitan agents. The 


company is a member of the Loyalty 
Group. 


May 4, 


FACTORY ASS’N MEETS 


F. C. White Re-elected President at 
Annual Session Here; Other Officers 
Also Retained 
Close to 150 members and guests at- 
tended the forty-fourth annual mecting 
of the Factory Insurance Association, 
held at the Hotel Vanderbilt last Thurs. 
day night. Manager H. P. Smith re- 
ported on the year’s activities at the 
business meeting following the dinner. 
*. C. White, vice-president of the Hart- 
ford Fire, was re-elected president. 

Other officers elected were: 

Vice-Presidents, E. J. Sloan, vice-presi- 
dent, Aetna (Fire), and Joseph K. Hook- 
er, vice-president, Automobile of Hart- 
ford; secretary, J. H. Vreeland, United 
States manager, Scottish Union & Na- 
tional, and treasurer, Gilbert Kingan, 
president of the Orient. 

The executive committee was also re- 
elected without any changes as follows: 
chairman, F. Minot Blake, secretary, 
Phoenix of Hartford; Logan J. Borland, 
secretary, Great American; John Kremer, 
vice-president, Insurance Co. of North 
America; George G. Bulkley, president, 
Springfield Fire & Marine; Frank D. 
Layton, president, National Fire of Hart- 
ford; C. W. Pierce, vice-president, Con- 
tinental, and C. F. Shallcross, United 
States manager, North British & Mer- 
cantile. 

The 
\pril 1 
Smith 
received. 


association’s fiscal year ended 
and the statement of Manager 
covering the activities was well 
The meeting was attended by 
officials of the seventy-four member 
companies. During the year the associa- 
tion membership increased by member- 
ships taken by the National Union of 
Pittsburgh and the Century of Scotland. 
The association had substantial increase 
in premium volume, especially during the 
second half of the year and the total 
equalled that of 1931, last year’s loss hav- 
ing been fully recovered. The number 
of risks carried by the association in- 
creased 5% over the iniiaeeg year. 


RETAIN CITY SCHOOL RISKS 
Board of Education of Madison, Wis., 
Defeats Move to Place Coverage 
With State Fund 
The old line insurance companies will 
continue to carry the insurance on city 
school buildings of Madison, Wis., as a 
result of action taken by the board of 
education at a special meeting last week. 
The board reversed its previous action 
of January 15 when it voted in favor of 
placing the insurance expiring last 
Wednesday in the state insurance fund. 
By a vote of 4 to 3 it favored the old 

line companies. 

Through this action the board refused 
to take a saving of about $3,000 or about 
one-half of the premium which will be 
paid the old line companies. The pre- 
mium which the board will pay the old 
line companies on the insurance expir- 
ing Wednesday will total $5,630. 





R. A. FULTON MOVES OFFICE 

k. A. Fulton has moved his three cor- 
porations, R. A. Fulton & Co., Inc., In- 
iand Marine Syndicates, Inc., and Fulton 
P. & I. Underwriting Agency, Inc., from 
68 William Street to 99 John Street in 
the heart of the new marine insurance 
district. Mr. Fulton has for years rep- 
resented a number of well-known com- 
panies for inland marine underwriting 
and more recently has branched out into 
the writing or protection and indemnity 
risks. 





GOES TO PARIS FOR A. F. 1. A. 


When Ugo E. Guerrini, European man- 
ager for the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, sailed from New York last 
week on the Manhattan he took with 
him Nathan Wentworth who will be sta- 
tioned temporarily at Paris as an assis- 
tant to Mr. Guerrini. Mr. Wentworth 
is a Dartmouth College graduate and has 
been working in the New York office of 
the A.F.LA. for some time. 
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—LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 











NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 








MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 








NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman 


H. S. LANDERS, President C. HEYER, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT. 3rd Vice-Pres’t 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
ERS WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President J.C. HEYER, Vice-President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
- = Aer Eh 3d Vico Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice-Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres, E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres. S. K. McCLURE, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-President 





220 Bush Street, 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT San Francisco, California 


H. RM . SMITH, Vice-President 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN N DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice-President 


C. MEEKER, Secretary 








MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, »Vice-Pre E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
E WALTER 1 SCHMIDT. 22'V.-Pres, 'T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 


JOHN R, Ag a Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A, CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
w. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Mx: Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d Vv. -Pres. OLIN ‘BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOL LAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R,. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. A. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, | Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. . W. TTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Cyetiont JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-P HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, E TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN R. cose. Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
Ww. E. W LLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, May ct E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
ONEY, Vice-P: ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN Es ct WOLLAEGER, Vice- Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. oLin BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 


WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 
S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


Organized 1909 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


W. W. & E,. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 


BEN —_ BOYNTON. Res, Vice-President 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











One of the quecrest cases I had in 
my long experience as an adjuster in the 
field was an occurrence at Rochester in 
the early nineteen hundreds and I am 
not yet clear in my mind just what hap- 
pened. A headwaiter at a local hotel 
had a fire in his well-furnished hom« 
He had a good position in the hotel, was 
not over-insured and there were no ear- 
marks of any irregularity. Nevertheless 
I sensed that something was being cov- 
ered up, though the loss claim was rela- 
tively small and fair, in fact, too fair, 
as if designedly made so. It is not al- 
ways a proof of the honesty of a loss 
if the assured is very fair. 

It has happened that assureds have 
thoucht of this way of getting rid of a 
long drawn out adjustment to get cash 
quickly. In this case, however, I could 
find nothing tangible. But later on I 
learned from various sources that either 
the assured had had a wild party, or 
had a relative or friend who stayed with 
him that night who was a sleep-walking 
pyromaniac. In other words, when he 
was normal he was O.K., but when he 
was exhilarated by drink he had pyro- 
maniac tendencies while sleep-walking. 
This is all supposition, but is as close as 
I could get to any explanation, and the 
matter is still a mystery to me. After 
the sixty days elapsed I paid for the 
loss (at that time we all had draft books) 
but I have never felt fully satisfied as to 
origin. 


* * * 


Winter Hardships in the Old Days 

I often wonder whether fieldmen of 
the present day realize what real physi- 
cal hardship it was, before the advent 
of the automobile and resultant good 
roads, to inspect outside risks or adjust 
outside losses in freezing weather. For 
instance, to drive in an open buggy or 
sleigh from ten to twenty miles into the 
open country from points like Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., when the thermometer reg- 
istered way below zero, or even in sum- 
mer to sit in a buggy all day going over 
sandy and dusty roads with a cheap liv- 
erv nag, in the broiling sun. 

In zero weather we had only a shifting 
lap robe (and most of it was on the 
driver’s lap somehow, usually) and a 
kerosene lamp under the seat to warm 
you, and a foot warmer (in the form 


PASSAIC COUNTY AGENTS’ ASS’N 

Local agents in Passaic, N. J., and the 
vicinity have organized the _ l’assaic 
County Association of Insurance Agents 
A mecting was held at the Alexander 
Hamilton Hotel in Paterson, N. J., last 
week and the following officers elected: 
President, Alfred C. Sinn, Clifton; vice- 
president, John K. Bulkley, Paterson, 


and = secretary-treasurer, William F 
O'Brien, Passaic. The association will 
devote much ime to automobile safety 
work. Membership in the new associa 
tion is co-extensive with the state and 


national associations 


CONN. AGENTS TO MEET 

Members of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents will hold a 
meeting at Greenwich in the first week 
of Jun L. F. Whelan of Greenwich, 
who is vice-president of the state asso 
ciation and president of the Greenwich 
Insurance Board, is chairman of the con 
vention committe Other members of 
the committee are Harold Hatch, New 
sritain: Walter North, Bridgeport, and 
Arthur Bradshaw, Bridgeport. 


of a brick inside of a metal container). 
If you drove in a sleigh (generally an 
open one) the wind would “burn” you, 
and you would get frostbitten. 

I have taken many such drives and on 
one occasion I had a new man with me, 
G. H. Kehr, son of the then secretary 
of the Germania, whom I was breaking 
in as a special agent, in 1903, driving 
from Granville, Washington County, to 
a point about ten miles north in sub- 
zero weather. He commenced to doze, 
which meant the first stage of freezing 
to death, and we had to rouse him. He 
had made the mistake (because it was 
mild in New York City when we left) 
to come with a light coat, and he re- 
vretted it, but I did not want a frozen 
cub special on my hands. Therefore we 
had to rouse him and point out his 
peril to him. Like most men, who have 
never been away from New York City, 
he didn’t realize until then how very 
cold it can get in northern New York 
and steadily so with the temperature 
from 30 to 45 below zero. If a strong 
wind was blowing it was not unusual 
for people to perish through exposure. 

When I traveled in Canada, 1912 to 
1914, and again 1920 to 1923, I encoun- 
tered temperatures of from 40 to 50 be- 
low zero in Ontario, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. But we wore heavy under- 
wear and woolen stockings and warm 
shoes and fur coats (with fur lining in- 
side, not outside) and head covering en- 
casing our entire heads and most of our 
faces, and could therefore resist the cold 
better. 

To illustrate: rent insurance is usually 
considered as good or better than build- 
ing insurance, but a fire occurred in the 
downtown section of Winnipeg and the 
firemen, to stop the spread of the fire, 
poured in to the building tons of water 
which froze immediately, so that after 
the fire the building was almost a solid 
block of ice, and it took about a month 
before the ice was chopped out. The 
loss to the building was relatively small, 
but the owner lost over a month’s rental, 
and the building being a large, tall office 
building, that amounted to quite a sum 
and was larger than the fire loss. As 
our agents had their offices in this build- 
ing (Consaul & McPhee) they knew all 
about it and told me. 


REINSURANCE ASS’N MOVES 
The Excess Reinsurance Association, 
which began business earlier this year 
in order to provide an American market 
for purely excess reinsurance, has moved 
from 11 Broadway to 116 John Street. 
Edwin Stewart is manager of the asso- 
ciation. Companies subscribing to the 
reinsurance arrangement and accepting 
the excess covers from direct writing fire 
companies include the American of 
Newark, National Union Fire, Hanover 
Fire, Camden Fire and the Rossia. Mr. 
Stewart has been an insurance broker 
for fourteen years and was _ formerly 
vice-president of the H. W. Schaefer Co. 
GEORGE HARRINGTON TO TALK 
George Harrington, prominent com- 
pany adjuster, formerly of the loss com- 
mittee of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, will address the members 
of the General Brokers’ Association at 
their next monthly meeting to be held 
at the Hotel Edison, 228 West 47th 
Street, New York, on Wednesday, May 
9. Mr. Harrington will discuss the new 
Exchange profits and commission forms. 














ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 


FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 














Oo. J. PRIOR, PRESIDENT 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 





Rates on Certain Classes 
Reduced in Wisconsin 


A 5 to 10% general reduction on fire 
insurance rates in Wisconsin on fire- 
proof and fire resistive buildings was 
announced last week by Insurance Com- 
missioner H. J. Mortensen. The new 
rates will become effective upon their 
publication by the Fire Insurance Rating 
Bureau. 

The reduction has been made possible, 
the Commissioner states, by increases in 
co-insurance credits authorized by the 
Wisconsin Department. Practically all 
buildings of this class of construction are 
protected by this type of insurance, hence 
the benefit of the reduction will be gen- 
eral. Specifically, the reduction applies 
to all fire-resistive buildings accepted for 
mercantile, bank, hotel, school and office 
purposes. It is the first general reduc- 
tion since 1930 when dwelling rates were 
reduced, the Commissioner said. 





ASK PAYMENT ON ALL RISKS 

\ committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent M. B. Breeding of the Associated 
Fire & Casualty Underwriters of Okla- 
homa City, to contact the State Insur- 
ance Board with a view of having all 
fire and casualty insurance policies writ- 
ten by companies or agencies outside the 
state of Oklahoma on Oklahoma risks, 
countersigned by a resident, licensed, 
local agent, with compensation accruing 
to him. Herbert Heiman was named 
chairman, with Jack Upsher and Boyd 
Phillips, committeemen. The association 
endorsed a 5% commission as a fair com- 
pensation to be collected by the counter- 
signer, and incorporated this figure in 
the request for such a ruling submitted 
to the insurance board. 


NIAGARA LOCAL DEP’T MOVES 

The local and brokerage departments 
of the Niagara Fire of the America Fore 
group have moved from 95 Maiden Lane 
to 8) Maiden Lane, the home office build- 
ing of the group. The new quarters are 
on the west side of the ground floor. 
Henry J. Zechlin is secretary of the com- 
pany in charge of the New York City 
department. The executive offices of the 
Niagara have been located at 80 Maiden 
Lane since the control of the company 
was obtained by the America Fore group. 





PETER J. SCHERM DIES 

Peter J. Scherm, who with Albert R. 
Stephan formed one of Buffalo’s oldest 
insurance agencies, died last week-end 
in his home in that city following a 
stroke of apoplexy. He and Mr. Stephan 
formed a partnership in 1887 and con 
tinued it until the time of the former's 
death, maintaining offices in the Dun 
building. Mr. Scherm, who was 65 years 
of age, is survived by the widow, three 
sons and a daughter. 





224TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 


55 Fifth Ave. 


Western Department 


309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


New York 


Pacific Department 


100 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















William A. Thomson Dies; 


Norwich Union Manager 
William A. Thomson, general mana- 
ger of the Norwich Union Fire for Can- 
ada, died two weeks ago in Toronto fol- 
lowing an attack of pneumonia. He was 
47 years of age. Born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, he joined the Norwich Union 
in 1902. Twenty years later he was ap- 
pointed fire superintendent at the com- 
pany’s head office and in 1927 became 
manager for Canada. He became gen- 
eral manager in 1931. Mr. Thomson was 
a past president of the Canadian Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association and this 
year was vice-president for Ontario of 
the Canadian Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion. He was also a member of the In- 
surance Institute of Toronto and of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute. 





JACKSON SEEKS GOVERNORSHIP 

Mayor Howard W. Jackson of Balti- 
more, who is head of the well-known 
Riall-Jackson Agency, has announced 
himself a candidate for Governor of 
Maryland on the Democratic ticket. His 
announcement came two days after Gov- 
ernor Albert C. Ritchie had declined to 
say whether he would seek the guber- 
natorial office for a fifth term. Mr. 
Jackson has been Mayor of Baltimore 
for two four-year terms. 


MONARCH IN THEURER AGENCY 

The Monarch Fire of Cleveland has 
appointed the Theurer Agency, Inc., of 
New York as metropolitan and suburban 
fire agent. Heretofore this agency has 
confined its activities to the inland ma- 
rine field. Leon C. Hernandez has re- 
signed his connection with Fuller & Kern 
to become vice-president of the Theuret 
\gency in charge of the fire department 
He is a veteran underwriter. By virtu 
of its working agreement with the Pearl 
the Monarch is able to provide ample 
underwriting facilities. 
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ON. J. Liquor War 


(Continued from Page 29) 


exists and still exerts its debauching ten- 
dencies On every government agency.” 
He then said: “Choate gets damned 
when he tells the truth. When he says 
that every cent spent for enforcement 
will bring back ten times in taxes, I think 
that something should be done about the 
situation.” 

The speaker indicated his accord with 
Administrator Choate’s opinion that the 
liquor tax should be cut, pointing out 
that the graver the penalty the more 
difficult it is to get convictions, and in 
like manner the greater the tax the more 
the evasions. He brought a laugh when 
he told how his department tried to track 
down illicit distillers. When a distiller’s 
trutk goes out loaded with bootleg liquor 
the New Jersey A.B.C. usually has one 
of its own cars trailing it. Then they 
discover that the distiller has another car 
trailing the A.B.C. car; in other words, 
it resolves itself in a jolly party of ‘rid- 
ing along in threes.” 

Before leaving the subject Mr. Burnett 
said that the statement made this weck 
by Mayor Hague of Jersey City that half 
of the liquor sold in the state today is 
bootleg was not only true but ultra-con- 
servative. He said he was concerned 
over the tremendous amount of liquor 
which is escaping taxation, and stressed 
that if the full liquor tax were collected 
there would not be a necessity for the 
present high real estate tax. 

Information Clearing House Suggested 

Following the commissioner’s talk there 
was an open forum discussion of the 
liquor bond situation. Paul S. Parris, 
Fidelity & Deposit, suggested formation 
of a clearing house of information on 
questionable risks so as to check up on 
those dealers who put up such a good 
“front” that they sometimes even fool 
surety underwriters. Howard B. Hodge, 
National Surety, sought an expression of 
opinion from Mr. Burnett as to what con- 
stituted good liquor bond underwriting 
standards. Mr. Burnett in answer ex- 
plained that while no such standards had 
been devised by the A.B.C. his own feel- 
ing is that an honest dealer should not 
be refused a license bond just because he 
was a bootlegger during Prohibition. He 
said it all hinged on whether the appli- 
cant had been mixed up in wrongdoing 
involving moral turpitude; something 
which created a sense of shame. Such 
types should be strictly avoided by sure- 
ties. 

Vote Support to Neely Bill 

Support of the Neely bill in Congress, 
reported out favorably by the judiciary 
committee, which is leveled at London 
Lloyds competition, was voted recently 
by the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation. President John F. Clark told of 
a resolution passed urging that ali mem- 
bers of the organization vigorously co- 
operate in spreading the word around in 
his own company that to write Congress- 
men and Senators in Washington to sup- 
port the measure would help toward its 
passage. 

C. J. Collins, Standard Accident, asso- 
ciation vice-president, reported that the 
annual outing and golf tournament (with 
prizes) would be held June 7 at the Mon- 
mouth County Club, Eatontown, N. J. 
(the following day in case of rain). A 
fine program of outdoor activities has 
been lined up. A show of hands indi- 
cated an attendance of about 75. 


G. L. RADCLIFFE ON PROGRAM 
George L. Radcliffe, first vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, was on the 
program of the National Chamber of 
Commerce annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., this week in his capacity as 
Baltimore district chairman of the Na- 
tional Planning Board. Mr. Radcliffe 
talked on “Contributions of Planning to 
ermanent Recovery.” 


WILMOT SMITH WELCOMED BACK 

Wilmot M. Smith, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety vice-president in ¢harge of bond 
ing, was welcomed back to the office this 
week after an absence of several months 
due to illness. 
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Stresses Value of 
Local Agent’s Service 


ANSWERS MUTUAL’S ARGUMENTS 
C. W. Pierce, Vice-President of America 
Fore Companies, Defends Premium 
Rates of Stock Companies 

Important factors relating to non-stock 
competition in the insurance field are 
pointed out in a bulletin addressed to the 
field men of the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix and other fire insurance com- 
panies of the America Fore group, by 
C. W. Pierce, vice-president. The bulle- 
tin is accompanied by a letter from Pres- 
ident Bernard M. Culver to the agents, 
pointing out that Mr. Pierce presents 
arguments for intelligent, constructive 
local agency service—facts that no think- 
ing insurance buyer can ignore. 

Says Mr. Pierce in part: 

“There are no trick rabbits to be taken 
out of hats in the insurance business 
If any non-stock, direct-writing organ 
ization can safely write at net costs less 
than the stock companies, such proposi- 
tions can be broken down and analyzed 
In these cases one frequently finds that 
the basic rates used are those promulgat- 
ed by stock company rating organiza 
tions and that valuable direct and indi 
rect services which are given by stock 
companies and agents are discarded by 
our competitors. 

“The principal and frequently the only 
argument stressed in advertisements of 
mutuals and reciprocals is an estimated 
saving in cost. Price salesmanship is 
admittedly cheap salesmanship. I fully 
realize the value of price appeal, partic- 
ularly during strenuous business times 
However, insurance men are largely re- 
sponsible for cultivating a prige-minded- 
ness on the part of the public and this is 
not to their credit, nor is it in the public 
interest. The purchase of a commodity 
presents widely different problems than 
the purchase of an insurance contract 
a promise to pay. 

Adequate Insurance a Valuable Asset 


“Quite unlike ill-fitting shoes or shirts 
which may be discarded and forgotten, 
an ill-fitting fire or casualty contract 
may throw an individual or a business 
concern into bankruptcy in the event of 
loss or claim. The public generally do 
not sense the significance of this impor- 
tant statement. Yet how many fieldmen 
or agents stress the point that many con 
tracts of indemnity alone stand between 
a property owner’s solvency and his 
bankruptcy should serious fire or casual- 
ty occur. As this is an unquestioned 
fact, price should not receive first con 
sideration. 

“Is competent local agency service 
worth real money to a property owner, 
both before and after a loss or claim? 
If not, the soundness of the whole Amet 
ican agency system of doing business 
may be on trial. If it is worth money, 
why so much talk of expecting stock 
companies to meet the net costs of di- 
rect writers and the expectation that the 
companies will also continue to pay com- 
inissions for agency services which art 


climinated by non-agency companies o1 


associations ! 
“Wherever an insurance man travels 
he hears the statement that our non- 
agency competitors can ‘save’ an insured, 
say, 20% of his premium (approximately 
the agent’s commission) Is the return 
to an insured of the agent’s commission 
by a direct writer a saving? We all 
know it to be a fact that expert agence 
service in connection with mstrance con 


tracts, both before and after a loss 
claim, mav in itself prove to be { far 
greater importance to the property owt 


er than the entire price paid f 
policy. Yet how many agents and ¢ 
pany men put this fact across? 
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N. Y. Legislature Adjourns 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion coverage. The amendment will ap- 
ply automatically to prior issued char- 
ters. 

“This amendment has the approval of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters.” 

The Garnjost bill amends Section 150 
by extending kinds of insurance of ma- 
rine insurance corperatmene to include 
bridges, tunnels, pier wharves, and 
other aids to saclention. The amend- 
ment provides for automatic adoption to 
prior issued charters. This amendment 
has the approval of the National Board, 
the National Bureau and the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters. 


Summary of Bills Killed 

Among the bills affecting fire insurance 
which were killed by the legislature ‘are 
the following: 

1. An act to amend the Insurance Law 
in relation to investment of capital and 
surplus. This bill sought to amend Sec- 
tion 16, subdivision 3-a, of the Insurance 
Law by restricting the investments of 
assets of any domestic company other 
than life to not more than 5% in or 
upon the security of any one institution 
and would prohibit the loaning of more 
than 5% of the invested assets upon the 
security of any one piece or parcel of 
property. As the law now stands com- 
panies are not permitted to invest more 
than 10% in the manner described. The 
proposed bill would have also added to 
Section 16, subdivision 3-a, a restriction 
on investments by domestic companies in 
affiliates. 

2. An act to amend the Insurance Law 
in relation to possession of invested as- 
sets. This piece of proposed legislation 
would have added a new section to the 
Insurance Law requiring every domestic 
insurance company to keep in its posses- 
sion and custody within the State of 
New York at least 80% of its net invest- 
ed assets when in the form of bonds, 
stocks and other evidences of indebted- 
ness. 

3. An act to amend the Insurance Law 
in relation to investment of capital and 
surplus. This bill would have compelled 
fire and casualty companies to invest at 
least 70% of their combined unearned 
premium and loss reserve funds in the 
types of securities authorized for the in- 
vestment of minimum capital. The In- 
surance Department held that unearned 
premiums and loss reserves were in real- 
ity trust funds for policyholders and 
therefore the sememeaiaa should not have 
complete say with respect to the invest- 
ment of such funds. 


Examination Costs 

4. An act to amend the Insurance Law 
in relation to the expenses of examina- 
tions of insurance corporations, pension 
systems and rating organizations. This 
bill would have compelled the fire com- 
panies to pay for the examinations of 
rating bodies by the New York Insur- 
ance Department. The bill was intro- 
duced in the belief that more of the ex 
penses incurred by the Department 
should be borne by the companies and 
organizations under the supervision of 
the Department. 

5. An act to amend the Insurance Law 
in relation to rate making associations 
and the regulation of rates. This bill 
would have amended Section 141, subdi- 
vision 8, to permit the Superintendent of 
Insurance to assess and impose the pen- 
alties now provided. 

Since 1928 the Superintendent of In 
surance imposed the penalties provided 
for in Section 141 after hearings and 
formal findings made in accordance with 
the provisions of that section. This prac 
tical construction was acquiesced in by 
the insurance companies. The present 
Superintendent of Insurance continued 
the practice which he found in effect up- 
on his assuming office. The Court of 
Appeals held, however, that the Super- 


intendent of Insurance may not assess 





and impose the penalties therein pro- 
vided. 

It is, therefore, necessary after search- 
ing investigation by the Insurance De- 
partment, sometimes taking many weeks, 
and a determination that improper and 
illegal practices are in vogue, to certify 
the record to the Attorney General to 
have action brought in the courts to en- 


force penalties. This entails not only 
double expense on companies and the 
state alike but so delays the procedure 


that certain of the effectiveness of the 
attempt at law enforcement is lost. The 
proposed legislation was in accord with 
the policy of the state in other depart- 
ments. 

Brokers’ Apprenticeship 

6) The D. T. O’Brien bill, Senate 
Intro 296, Print 1859, adding new sub- 
division 6-a. Section 143, by providing 
form of affidavit for proof of appren- 
ticeship of insurance brokers. Passed 
Senate and defeated in Assembly. Alex- 
ander H. Garnjost of Yonkers, chairman 
of the Assembly Insurance Committee, 
said that a bill providing for the issu- 
ance of a “salesman’s license,” good for 
one year similar to the salesman’s license 
issued to real estate brokers, could have 
been passed. His idea is that such a li- 
cense would permit the holder to solicit 
business for a broker and to take an 
examination at the end of a year with 
the opportunity of having the license re- 
newed from time to time. 

The Department filed a memorandum 
on this bill and insisted on its being 
amended to take care of agents. The 
bill was sponsored by the five brokers’ 
associations of New York City. 

7) Senate Intro No. 964, to amend 
Section 143, relative to licensing of in- 
surance brokers by striking out provision 
that section shall not apply to contracts 
of insurance upon property located with- 
out the state and providing service of 
notice in case of suspension or revocation 
or of denial of application, may be made 
either personally or by mail. 

8) Senate Intro No. 968 to amend sub- 
division 4, Section 16, relative to invest- 
ment of capital and surplus, by providing 
that where investment or loan is made 
upon stocks, bonds or other evidence of 
indebtedness of an affiliated institution, 
any investment, interest or equity held 
by such institution in stocks of an in- 
surance company, including stock of in- 
vestment or lending insurance company, 
should be treated as direct investment of 
the investing or lending insurance com- 
pany. 

9) Senate Intro No. 969, to amend 
subdivision 3-a, Section 16, so as to limit 
per cent of assets of company which may 
be invested in or loaned upon the se- 
curity of any one institution or piece of 
property, to 5 instead of 10% 

10) Senate Intro No. 959, to amend 
Section 138-a relative to public adjuster’s 
certificate of authority so as to require 
anyone who for pay adjusts losses for 
the public, excepting only average ad- 
justers, to be licensed by the Insurance 
Department. 


AGENTS OPEN N. Y. OFFICE 

The Union Marine & General has ap- 
pointed Lemma & O’Connor as New 
York metropolitan district and head sub- 
urban agents, together with facilities for 
country-wide binding. Heretofore this 
agency has operated exclusively in 
Brooklyn. Lawrence A. Brown is man- 
ager of the new office in New York, lo- 
cated at 84 William Street. For the 
last thirteen years he has been asso- 
ciated with McDaniel, Cloud & Maeser 
as counterman. Lemma & O’Connor rep- 
resent nine fire companies in the Brook 
lyn head office. 


NEW YORK LAW FIRM MOVES 

The well-known law firm of Cabell, 
Ignatius, Lown & Blinken, which han- 
dles many insurance cases, has removed 
its offices to 153) Broadway. 


HOME CHANGES IN OHIO 


Two Branch Offices at Cleveland Are 
Combined; Chittenden to Have 
Charge of Whole State 
The Home of New York fleet has re- 
arranged its Ohio field, effective May 1. 
Heretofore State Agent H. H. Chitten- 
den of Columbus has had _ jurisdiction 
over the entire state for the Home, 
Franklin, City of New York and several 
other companies of the fleet and over all 
of the state except a number of counties 
in the northeastern part for the National 
Liberty, Baltimore American and Geor- 
via Home. In these northeastern coun- 
ties State Agent F. A. Dickerson had 
jurisdiction of these three companies and 
also of the Washington Underwriters, of 
the National Liberty, and the Peoples 
National Underwriters, of the Baltimore 

American. 

State Agent Dickerson on May 1 was 
promoted to the Cleveland department of 
the companies and his present territory 
added to that of State Agent Chittenden 
for the companies named, thus giving 
Mr. Chittenden supervision of all the 
companies of the fleet for the entire 
state. 

As of the same date the Cleveland de- 
partment was reorganized. Heretofore 
the Home and some of its associates 
have had one branch office and the Na- 
tional Liberty and one or two associates 
have also had one. These branches are 
being combined, with A. S. Forsch, who 
has been the Home manager, as manager 
of the combined office and Mr. Dickerson 
as assistant manager. 


Governor Has Bill To 
Allow Co. To Sue State 


The Assembly at Albany passed and 
sent to the Governor the Blumberg bill 
to confer jurisdiction upon the court of 
claims to hear, audit and determine the 
claim of the Mercantile Insurance Co. of 
America against the state to recover 
moneys paid out by it as a fire loss un- 
der a policy of insurance issued to Aug- 
ust Wettstein and Anna Wettstein, which 
fire loss is alleged to have been sus- 
tained by reason of the negligence, mis- 
feasance and/or nonfeasance of the state, 
its agents, servants and employes and to 
render judgment therefor. 

The fire loss is alleged to have been 
sustained by reason of the negligence, 
misfeasance and/or nonfeasance of the 
state, its agents, servants and/or em- 
ployes in failing to properly restrain 
George Nightingale, one of the inmates 
of Letchworth village, a state institution 
for mental defectives, who escaped there- 
from and entered upon the property of 
the claimants’ assureds located on Hol- 
low Road, in the village of Ladentown, 
and set fire to the dwelling and tofally 
destroyed same. 

In other words, a mental defective 
broke out of a state institution, set fire 
to a house, the fire company paid the 
insurance to the owners but now seeks 
to get the money back from the state, 
claiming that the state was negligent in 
allowing its ward to do the damage. 








NEW YORK BROKERAGE CHANGE 


W. P. Brinckerhoff, Inc., insurance 
brokers, has become actively associated 
with Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc., for the 
continuation of the Brinckerhoff busi- 
ness. William W. Brinckerhoff will be 
active in the business of Brown, Crosby 
& Co., Inc. The Brinckerhoff business 
was established in 1880 by William 
3rinckerhoff, the grandfather of Wil- 
liam W. 


GERMAN FIRE INSURANCE 


The fact that four-fifths of all fire in- 
surance carried on buildings in Germany 
is placed in public fire funds shows the 
importance of these funds in the life of 
the nation. At the end of 1932 there 
were 177 billion Reichsmark in force; the 
premium income of these funds amounted 
to 184 million Marks and paid losses to 
106 million. 








To Help Administer 
Real Estate Code 











CLYDE B. 


SMITH 

President Allan I. Wolff: of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has appointed Clyde B. Smith of Lans- 
ing, Mich., past-president of the National 
Association, to serve as a member of the 
code authority of the real estate N.R.A. 
code. Under the code adopted by the 
real estate business and approved by the 
N.R.A., a code authority is provided to 
consist of eight members of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards and 
three men engaged in the real estate 
business who are not members of the 
association. Mr. Smith is one of the 
latter and will represent the local insur- 
ance agents of the country. 





Phoenix Makes Changes 


In Pennsylvania Field 


The Phoenix of Hartford has estab- 
lished a central territory in Pennsylvania 
under the supervision of Special Agent 
Charles F. Kappert, who has his head- 
quarters in Harrisburg. He has been 
with the Phoenix for several years and 
is fully competent to handle these new 
duties. 

Special Agent Andrew K. Black, Jr., 
of Pittsburgh will continue in charge of 
western Pennsylvania. Special Agent 
Joseph L. Price will maintain headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia, supervising the city 
and suburban field and the five adjacent 
counties, along with his present New 
Jersey field. 


Suburban Ass’n 


(Continued on Page 18) 





standing the fact that the mutuals paid 
dividends of as much as 40%. By con- 
centrating on service the local agent was 
able to reduce the number of policies on 
this risk from well over 100 to around 
ten. He also utilized the services of the 
Interstate Underwriters Board for han- 
dling the fluctuating values on the fire 
risks so that there was no waste for the 
assured in paying for insurance not need- 
ed. Mr. Redding told the suburban 
agents that the I. U. B. performs a dis- 
tinct service for fire agents and should 
not be subject to hostile criticism. 





LAHR WITH R. B. McFALLS & CO. 


Henry W. Lahr has resigned as man- 
ager of the brokerage and service de- 
partment of the Fire Association to join 
R. B. McFalls & Co., Inc., New York, 
as manager of the local fire department. 
Formerly he was with the North British 
& Mercantile, Northern of London, Na- 
tional Liberty and American Colony. 
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Lazarus Suggests 
Obsolescence Covers 


SAFEGUARDS FOR INDUSTRY 


Former Seentenes Code Expert at Wash- 
ington Bases Views on N.R.A. 
Hearings 


Several articles have appeared in the 
columns of The Eastern Underwriter, 
written by H. J. Werder and others urg- 
ing cons sideration of the writing of prop- 
erty life insurance against obsolescence 
of buildings and machinery. As yet this 
type of insurance is not being written in 
this country nor, as a matter of fact, in 
any country except in a small way. Some 
experimentation has been done in Europe 
but on the whole property life insurance 
is in a form still unavailable to the gen- 
eral buyer of protection. 

The New York Times on Sunday car- 
ried an article, signed by Charles E. 
Egan, quoting the views of Arthur Laz- 
arus, who recently resigned as Assistant 
Deputy Administrator of the N.R.A. in 
charge of the insurance codes. The 
writer says that facts brought to light 
at industrial code hearings in Washing- 
ton have demonstrated the need for some 
type of property life insurance by which 
manufacturers can provide for the re- 
placement of machinery and plants ren- 
lered obsolete by technological advance- 
ments or by the passage of time. Mr. 
Lazarus says that ae costs in 
nine out of ten industries are far higher 
than necessary because manufacturers 
are operating old equipment which they 
cannot afford to replace or modernize at 
present. Quoting Mr. Egan’s interview 
vith Mr. Lazarus further: 

Rapid Rate of Depreciation 

Although in theory most manufactur- 
ers take care of obsolescence by book 
entries,” Mr. Lazarus continued, “the in- 
stances where a fund is actually availa- 
ble when obsolescence occurs are rare. 
We also know that the depreciation al- 
lowance, as far as it applies to machin- 
ry, is too low. In machine tools there 
are many instances where machinery in 
use a year or so has been rendered out 

i date by new developments, but is not 
replaced because producers cannot afford 
the expenditure. 

“Our rated capacities of output in 
many industries are only theoretical pos- 
sibilities. In the production of steel rails, 
instance, we have a reported pro- 
tive capacity of 4,000,000 tons annual- 
ly. As a matter of fact, if orders for 
as much as 80% of that figure were re- 
ceived in any one year it would be im- 

sible to produce that quantity eco- 
semsicalls anaes costs of production in 
using obsolete equipment called into 





service to turn out the orders would be 
too high. A somewhat similar situation 
xists generally in the steel industry, 
where not more than 80% of the rated 


roduction capacity could be attained be- 
20% of the machinery is contin- 
y out of use for repairs or because 
is too old and expensive to peli 
Mr. Lazarus, who spent ten years as 
a research specialist for insurance com- 
panies, is convinced that the problem of 
obsolescence can be figured out on an 
actuarial basis for every industry, and 


1S¢ 








that by building up a fund such as is 
lone in life insurance the companies can 
handle the risks on a profitable basis. 


He suggests that policies affording both 
and property life insurance be writ- 
ten. If a machine or factory operates 
throughout a predetermined “life span” 
the funds for replacement would be sup- 
ed by the insurance company. If new 
clopments make replacement neces- 
’ before expiration of the normal 
peri ed the policy would provide for re- 
Placement at once. 


Might Open Up Broad Fields 
_ 50 far as the “property life insurance” 
teatures of the policies are concerned, 
Mr. Lazarus said, the principles would 
be roughly those applying on present 
prenty -five year endowment policies sold 
y life insurance companies. 


"he New England at present a group of 


manufacturers has worked out a tenta- 
tive plan for building up a fund to re- 
place machinery at the end of a stipulat- 
ed life span, he added, but the effect 
of new developments on the life of the 
machinery is not covered. 

Inauguration of the new insurance, in 
Mr. Lazarus’ opinion, would open up a 
period of intensive research into meth- 
ods of prolonging the efficient life of 
machinery. Both insurance companies 
and manufacturers would be active in 
promoting the efficiency of machinery, 
he said. 

Manufacturers of equipment as well as 
machinery buyers displayed a keen in- 
terest in the proposal. Although the idea 
is new, they said, it appears to have ex- 
cellent possibilities. 

A second major avenue for application 
of the plan, Mr. Lazarus said, would be 
found in property life insurance for small 
homes. With insurance policies running 
for a stated period of twenty or thirty 
years, he insists, home owners could be 
sure that at the expiration of the normal 
life of a home they would have sufficient 
money to build a new structure of mod- 
ern design. A backlog of orders suffi- 
cient to keep the home building industry 
operating at an active rate in good times 
or bad would be built up by the sale of 
such policies, he concluded. 

MILTON HEADS AMER. COLONY 

David M. Milton, son-in-law of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and chairman of the 
General American Life of St. Louis, has 
been elected president of the newly 
formed American Colony of New York, 
a fire insurance company. Other offi- 
cers are R. L. Stewart and A. E. Karn, 
vice-presidents; A. F. Milton, treasurer, 
and Edgar Clark, secretary. The Ameri- 
can Colony was formed through a 
merger of the old American Colony, the 
American Merchant Marine and the Co- 
lonial States Fire. No announcement has 
been made with respect to the company’s 
plans for the future. It is not engaged 
actively in fire insurance underwriting. 

REPORTS GAIN IN PREMIUMS 

The Millers National of Chicago re- 
ports an increase in premium income of 
almost 8% for the first quarter of 1934 
over the same period of last year. Sur- 
plus has been increased $59,069, which 
represents an underwriting profit of $33,- 
471 and an investment profit of $25,598. 
Loss ratio of 36.43% makes the aggregate 
experience of the Millers National satis- 
factory for this period. 

RUMSEY & . BARKER OFFICES 

David Rumsey and Wendell P. Barker, 
prominent insurance lawyers who recent- 
ly formed a partnership for the general 
practice of law under the firm name of 
Rumsey & Barker, have offices at 52 
Wall Street. Harlan S. Perrigo, LeRoy 
B. Iserman and Robert J. Sykes have 
joined the firm as members. 

Charles W. Ohlsen on May 1 suc- 
ceeded John F. Stafford as Western man- 
ager of the Sun at Chicago. The for- 
mer has been with the Sun for many. 
years in Chicago and since 1930 has been 
assistant manager. He is most loyal 
gander of the Illinois Blue Goose and a 
past president of the Illinois state board, 
now the Illinois Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. A dinner for retiring Manager 
Stafford was given Monday at the Hotel 
La Salle in Chicago with Ernest Palmer, 
Director of Insurance for Illinois, as 
toastmaster. Talks were made by a num- 
ber of prominent Chicago insurance men. 
Mr. Stafford will make his home per- 
manently at Babson Park, Fla. 


N. Y. Court Upholds 
Policy Reformation 


POLICY NOT READ BY ASSURED 
Highest Court Sustains Decision of Ap- 
pellate Division; Contents Were 
Kept in Garage 


The Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York has affirmed the decision 
of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Baro Grubelich, 
respondent, against New Brunswick Fire 
Insurance Co., appellant. This is the case 
in which the Appellate Division, by a 
divided court (two of the judges dissen- 
ting) reformed a standard form fire in- 
surance policy after the occurrence of 
the fire, and held that the policy should 
cover the contents of the garage instead 
of the contents of the dwelling, although 
the policy as written had covered only 
the dwelling, in which action the assured 
had testified at the trial that he had put 
the policy away long before the fire 
without reading it. 

The question of law involved was the 
interpretation and construction of the 
warranty in the standard policy reading: 

“It is warranted by the assured that 
the above described building is occu- 


pied exclusively for dwelling pur- 
poses by not more than three fam- 
ilies.” 

At the trial the assured testified that 


he had ordered the insurance through 
his broker to cover property which he 
had stored in a garage which was in the 
rear of the premises, on which there was 
also a dwelling, in Edgemere, Long Is- 
land. He claimed that not until after the 
fire did he discover that the policy cov- 
ered only on the private dwelling and not 
in the garage. 


Assured Admits Neglect 


It was admitted at the 
assured did not 


trial that the 
request the broker to 
make any changes in the coverage in 
the policy. He also admitted that he did 
not read the policy but just put it away 
without knowing * ‘whether it covered the 
garage or the front building or anything 
else.” 

The policy was in his possession for 
about two months before the fire occur- 
red, and the assured testified at the trial 
that even if he looked at the policy, “I 
would not know any different anyway” 
as to whether it covered on the private 
dwelling or on the garage in the rear. 

In view of the decision of the highest 
court of this state affirming the refor- 
mation of the policy, even though the 
assured admitted that he did not read it, 
it establishes a precedent in insurance 
law in the reformation of insurance con- 
tracts. Alex Davis of the law firm of 
Goldstein & Goldstein represented the 
assured. John L. Fletcher, of Frank N. 
Crosby’s office, appeared for the insur- 
ance company. 





AMERICAN RESERVE MOVES 

The American Reserve 
its new home office on the twenty-fourth 
floor at 99 John Street. Formerly the 
executive offices were at 85 John Street 
and the accounting department at 60 
John Street where the executive offices 
were also located until several years ago. 


has moved to 


PRESS LUNCHEON IN MAY 

The National Bureau’s conferences 
with newspaper men will probably be 
launched at a press luncheon early in 
May. 





Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 















NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be 
bought or measured with money, 


and that is sincerity and integrity. 


—Donald A. Adams 
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Good 
Agency 
Company 
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Repair Costs Rise As 
Rates and Values Fall 


PRESTON SURVEYS PROBLEMS 


Chairman of Marine of London Hope- 
ful of Some Increase in Gold 
Shipment Rates 
points affecting un 
derwriting, shipping, and the transport of 
gold were made by R. M. Preston at the 
annual meeting of the Marine Insuranc« 
Co. in London recently. The chairman 
commented on developments which oc- 
curred last year in the insurance of hulls, 
‘leading to a “state of chaos” in the mar 
ket, and then, after an unhappy exper- 
ience of underwriters with such condi- 


Some noteworthy 


tions for six months, to some improve- 
ment. : 
Yet Mr. Preston was forced to admit 


the present position was still far from 
satisfactory: reductions in rates and val 
ues were, he said, still too generous whilk 
in many countries the cost of repairs is 
rising. That this advance would occur 
and that the heavier bills would fall on 
much reduced premium incomes was 
foreseen by those owing to the long con 
tinuance of liabilities, such forethought 
seems particularly important in marin 
underwriting. 


There were also significant references 
to the recent abnormal shipments of gold, 
in the insurance of which the Marine, 


as a large specie-writing office, took its 
full share. Mr. Preston declared that 
after the early anxieties of the first 
heavy shipments the commitments of the 
company were subject toa proper amount 
of control. He intimated that the ques- 
tion of rates for insuring gold on trans 
atlantic voyages was now under serious 
discussion, and that it was hoped a rea 
sonable increase might be arranged, al 
though such a decision would need the 
firm support of the insurance interests 
of at least five nations. In any event, 
with recent experiences in the minds of 
inarine underwriters, careful considera 
tion for the subject of bullion c 
now seems assured 


verTart 


High Salvage Charges 
On Wreck of Architect 


Shippers interested in cargo salved 
from the wrecked liner prhaeagger ar 
amazed at the high percentage of de 
posit they have been requir d to maki 
before being able to obtain 
their goods. Such deposits are promptly 
met by underwriters on presentation. In 
addition, the Mersey Docks & Harbor 
3oard has reserved the right to levy fur 
ther charges up to another 50% should 
these become necessary to complete ad- 
justment. Underwriters also have to meet 
the costs of forwarding the salvaged 
goods on to original destinations, wher: 
shippers have decided on such a cours: 
in preference to sending replacement 
supplies. 

An unusual feature of this casualty has 
been a claim made by the British Reve- 
nue authorities for the sum of 4s. 6d 
(about $1.10) per sack on flour on board 
the vessel at the time—and most of 
which has been lost—for quota purposes, 
as the flour has not beeen actually ex- 
ported. Salved flour which may be dis 
posed of locally might be subject to such 
a charge, but the idea that the quantity 
lost on the Architect in the River Mersey 
is being strongly contested 


release of 


STANDARD MARINE FIGURES 

The home office report for 1933 for the 
Standard Marine states that the net pre- 
miums for the year amounted to £415,049 
(£454,486 in 1932), the net losses paid and 
outstanding to £257,939 (£326,743) and the 
expenses to £82,842 (£83,405) 


Benjamin Rush Re-elected 
President of I. M. U. A. 


Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, was re- 
elected president of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association at the annual 
meeting held last week. C. Curtis Macy 
of Appleton & Cox, Inc., and E. J. Per- 
rin, Jr., of the Automobile of Hartford, 
were elected vice-presidents. Hawley T. 
Chester of Chubb & Son was elected 
chairman of the executive committee, 
members of which were elected for the 
next two years as follows: 

W. Ross McCain, Aetna (Fire); Har- 
old V. Smith, Home of New York; 85 

M. Thomas, National Union Fire; W. 
Boylan, St. Paul Fire & Marine, ‘and 5 
i Torrey, Marine Office of America. 
Following the meeting many of the mem- 
bers of the association attended a golf 
party at the Essex County Country Club 
at West Orange, N. J., given as a tribute 
to Mr. “een ae the excellent work he 
performed as chairman of the executive 
committee for two years. 


SHIPBUILDING INCREASING 


Lloyd’s Report Shows Shipyards in 
Various Countries More Active 
Than in Several Years 
statistics issued by 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping of mer- 
chant vessels being built throughout the 
orld the latest return, covering the first 
three months of 1934, is the most en- 
ci ~——— which has been issued sinc¢ 
the middle of 1930. Just a year ago the 
‘tal tonnage under construction in Brit- 
ish yards showed the first increase fot 
three years, an My een hg has 
continued without int rrup tic and now 
the total being built in aikee countries 
narks the first increase of any impor 
tance since June, 1930 

In Great Britain and Ireland there is 
an increase in the work in hand of 149, 
899 compared with the low figures for the 
previous quarter. Moreover, the pres- 
ent total of 481,440 tons is 220,039 tons 
vreater than the tonnage which was be 
ing built at the end of March, 1933. 

The tonnage now under construction 


Of the quarterly 


abroad (excluding Russia) amounts to 
597,731 tons, about 172,000 tons more 
than the work in hand at the end of 


December, 1933, and the highest quarter- 
ly total recorded since September, 1932 
It constitutes, moreover, the first increas: 
of any consequence to be noted in th 
tonnage under construction abroad sinc« 
June, 1930 


LOWER CHICAGO "THEFT RATES 

An average reduction in automobik 
theft rates of 26% went into effect in 
Chicago May 1, largely as a result of 
the recent campaign against car thieves 
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Many Improvements 
At Port of Genoa 


RISK OF FIRE IS REDUCED 
Number of Claims Dropped in Last Few 
Years; Harbor Equipped to Unload 
Cargoes Quickly 

Marine underwriters will be interested 
in the review of improvements made at 
the port of Genoa, Italy, as contained in 
a report by Ditta Enea Gardini to the 
International Union of Marine Insur- 
ance. This report is given practically in 
full as follows: 

The majority of claims handled by us 
relate to particular average losses, such 
as leaking losses, theft and/or pilferage 
losses, and damage through breakage. 
The following table indicates the pro- 
portion of the various kinds of losses on 
goods surveyed by us: 


Theft 
Par- and /or 
Break- Dis- Leak- _ tial P.A. pilfer- 
age persion age loss loss age 
% N %o % Jo 
1931 8.69 one 26. 09 eeee 43.49 21.73 
1932 3.33 .-» 20— 3.33 53.34 20.— 
1933 3.70 7.40 18.52 7.40 44.45 eeee 


Doubtless, the material decrease in the 
number of claims, which has become no- 
ticeable in the last years, is due to the 
excellent organization of the port. A 
strict discipline prevails among long- 
shoremen and the “Milizia Portuaria,” a 
body of military trained men, keeps a 
vigilant watch on shore and on the water. 
\s a result thereof, theft and pilferage 
losses have been reduced to a minimum. 
To give an idea of the favorable effects 
of this supervision service, suffice it to 
state, that, for instance, in 1933 the vol- 
ume of imports handled at Genoa 
ainounted to 6,424,305 tons, representing 
a value of approximately fifteen milliards 
of lire, and that the values involved in 
cighty-four cases of thieving have to be 
figured at not more than 48,830 lire. 


Port Improvements 


Under the management of the Harbor 
Board the extension and improvement of 
the port facilities has made considerable 
headway and the work is constantly pro- 
gressing, so that Genoa will be in a po- 
sition to cope with any amount of traffic 

The breakwaters which have _ been 
erected for the protection of the new 
docks and the enlargement of the quays 
have considerably improved the situation, 
as, owing to the fact that steamers 


moor direct alongside the quays, tran- 
shipment in lighters can be dispensed 
with. 


On October 28, 1933, an opening cere- 
mony marked the completion of the fol- 
lowing constructions: 

The Mole Prince Humbert, the 
main bulwark against the sea which, to- 
gether with the Mole Duca di Galliera, 
extends over a distance of 4,650 meters. 

(2) The first two quays of the dock 
enito Mussolini, each 400 meters in 
leneth and 130 meters in breadth. 

- (3) The new harbor station on the 
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Ponte Andrea Doria reserved exclusively 
for the luxury liners Rex and Conte dj 
Savoia. 

(4) The reconstruction of the old jetty 
for the protection of incoming and out- 
going steamers. 

(5) A number of less important facilj- 
ties for shipping which all tend to in- 
crease the safety of the port. 

Further, mention must be made of the 
warehouse which is being erected on the 
first quay of dock Mussolini. This ware- 
house, 350 meters in length, will presum- 
ably be completed in the course of this 
year. 

Fire Prevention Measures 

As regards the fire-prevention meas- 
ures, it should be noted that an improye- 
ment scheme will be carried out in the 
near future. Thus, in addition to the two 
fire-floats already in existence, it is in- 
tended to put two new motorships into 
service fitted with up-to-date fire-fight- 
ing apparatus. On shore numerous fire- 
stations will be equipped with the most 
modern fire-extinguishing appliances. It 
has now been decided to merge the har- 
bor fire-brigade and the municipal fire- 
brigade, so that in future the municipal 
fire-brigade only will be in charge of the 
port. 

From a report submitted by the Am- 


ministrazione Mackenzie we take the 
following : 
As compared with 1932 the situation 


has remained practically unaltered as re- 
gards loss or damage to goods shipped 
to Genoa. A few large claims had to be 
met in respect of tainting damage to 
frozen meat. The damage was due to 
the fact that fruit—in particular oranges 
—had been stowed in the adjoining re- 
frigerating compartment. This fruit 
gives off strong smells which penetrate 
the isolating material where this shows 
the slightest defects and seriously dam- 
ages the meat. Although the meat was 
cooked and treated subsequently the 
smell could not be removed. 

Egg Shipments 

Bad experience was likewise made 
with consignments of eggs shipped in 
refrigerating chambers. It would seem 
that if the temperature drops a few de- 
grees below zero the eggs break, while 
they deteriorate if the temperature is 
above zero. 

As regards theft and pilferage risks 
no unusual claims have been dealt with 
by us throughout the year. 

The new harbor is equipped with the 
most up-to-date loading and discharg- 
ing appliances to insure a rapid dis- 
patch of steamers. Thus the entire cargo 
of the steamer Bainsizza, 10,000 tons of 
coal, was discharged from the steamer 
into the railway cars within twenty-six 
and one-half hours, which is surely a 
record, 

In conclusion it should be noted that 
the new quay (400 meters in length) on 
dock Mussolini, was completed a short 
time ago. This quay is being fitted with 
a warehouse and twenty-four cranes of 
three and six tons carrying capacity each. 

The motor road leading direct from 
the port of Genoa to Milan and Turin, 
which is at present under construction, is 
progressing towards completion. This 
road is to be used ¢xclusively for the 
carriage of goods in motor cars. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN REPORT | 

The home office financial statement ot 
the British & Foreign of England shows 
1933 marine premiums of 371,539 com- 
pared with 431,189 in 1932. The first 
year’s settlements on the 1933 account 
amounted to about 29% while expenses 
were 26.16%. For 1932 the first year’s 
settlement was 27.27% with expenses of 
23%. While the increase in the expenses 
ratio last year is due primarily to the 
drop in premiums the gain in the first 
year payments may be taken as indica- 
tive of the general trend of business 
Marine underwriters do not expect the 
1933 accounts to run off so well as those 
for the years immediately preceding. 

The directors of the Pacific Fire last 
week declared a dividend of 75 cents 4 
share, payable May 7 to stockholders 0! 
record May 5 
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Casualty’s Recovery As 
Viewed by R. J. Sullivan 


ON NATIONAL C. OF C. PROGRAM 


Travelers V.-P. Says Disposition to Gov- 
ern the Business by Rating Bodies or 
Ins. Dep’ts. Must Be Corrected 


k. J. Sullivan, Travelers vice-president, 
represented the casualty insurance busi- 
ness on the Recovery program of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington yesterday, the keynote of his 
address being that Recovery to casualty 
companies “spells the hope that by an 
orderly process and without artificial 
stimulus, ways may be found through co- 
operation of all interested parties to bal- 
ance income and outgo and thus stop the 
substantial underwriting losses which 
have been incurred in the past few years 
especially in workmen’s compensation 
and automobile lines.” 

The speaker declared that responsibil- 
ity for such desired improvement is 
shared by purchasers of insurance, in- 
surance department and industrial com- 
mission Officials, doctors and hospitals, 
salesmen of insurance and the insurance 
companies, who, Mr. Sullivan felt, have 
made the mistake in the past of telling 
purchasers what insurance they may have 
rather than give to them what they need 
and want. He said: “The company atti- 
tude must be changed; and in the pro- 
cess we know that the supervisory of- 
ficials can and will lend their aid. The 
disposition to govern the business by rat- 
ing organization or insurance department 
dictum must be corrected, and can be 
promptly and effectively corrected if the 
approach is right and the co-operation 
sincere.” 


High Spots 


Featured in Mr. Sullivan’s talk was the 
stress put upon workmen as an impor- 
tant party in the interest in compensa- 
tion insurance. Not only does he owe it 
to himself and his dependents to work 
carefully but he owes it to his fellow 
workmen to counsel them against dan- 
gerous and unsafe practices. They have 
an obligation to attack ruthlessly those 
who would prostitute compensation laws 
and jeopardize their continuance by ma- 
lingering or in other ways seeking to 
secure benefits which were not contem- 
plated in law or to which they were not 
honestly entitled. 

The co-operative responsibility of in- 
surance supervisory officials centered 
around compensation rate-making prob- 
lems, and Mr. Sullivan said that “look- 
ing backward we observe that some in- 
surance departments have disapproved 
rate levels proposed by the companies, 
have required lower levels to be estab- 
lished, and in consequence the companies 
have incurred a net underwriting loss, 
with adverse effect upon their solvency. 
He was quite cognizant of the fact that 
proposed rate increases were disapproved 
because purchasers objected, but he 
pleaded that supervisory officials accord 
lo the rate-making judgment of the com- 
panies a reasonable degree of considera- 
tion and confidence. He emphasized: 
“Remember that the effort of the com- 
panies is not to recoup losses of the past 
but merely to secure approval of a rate 
level which will save us from future loss.” 

As to industrial commission officials 
the speaker noted that while the law is 
Presumed to be their guide, too often 
they have allowed sympathy and senti- 
ent to predominate in the determina- 
tion of justice. In connection with doc- 
tors and hospitals, Mr. Sullivan said that 
contrary to the viewpoint held errone- 
ously by many of them, “it is the policy 
of the well-managed casualty company 
to avail itself of the best surgical and 
hospital treatment because experience 
has demonstrated that such service is the 


least expensive. He added, however, that 
it was not the intent of the proponents 
of workmen’s compensation laws that 
doctors and hospitals should capitalize 
the situation and retard a compensation 
case as one in which they might charge 
all that the traffic would bear. * * * 

“We ask doctors and hospitals to lend their 
co-operation by separating the sheep from the 
goats. If there be insurance companies which 
indulge in unfair practices, let complaint be 
carried to the proper authority; but let there 
be cessation of criticism of those. companies 
which conscientiously seek to give a fair deal. 
And may we add that a responsibility of the 
worthy and respectable doctors is to rid their 
profession of those who are derelict in their 
observance of the ethics.” 


Agent’s Safety Responsibility 


Discussing the agent Mr. Sullivan said 
his responsibility did not end with the 
taking of the order; that if his client be 
an automobile policyholder, “the salesman 
should periodically remind him of the 
importance of safe driving, and further- 
more and to the same end, the salesman 
should interest himself in all community 
work initiated to promote safety on the 
highways.” In workmen’s compensation 
the agent, he said, should seek a re- 
spectable clientele and should be unwill- 
ing for the sake of dollars of commis- 
sion, to procure insurance for undesirable 
risks. 

Mr. Sullivan regretted that purchasers 
of insurance should too often look with 
suspicion upon the rates and rating plans 
of insurance companies. 





Changes Made in Casualty 
Company Statement Blank 


The commissioners’ committee on 
blanks in session this week at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, approved a num- 
ber of changes in the statement blanks 
for casualty companies which will be 
submitted to the commissioners’ execu- 
tive committee for approval next month. 
A new Schedule G, showing a consolida- 
tion for all years of unpaid claims and 
losses, was adopted. Previously the blank 
required reporting of the net amount 
paid during each year on old claims and 
losses, thus enabling the tracing of pay- 
ments on them in subsequent years. 

A new Schedule J was also adopted, 
eliminating the present itemized list of 
certain claims and providing for a spe- 
cific summary of the current year’s ex- 
perience separately rather than on an 
accumulated basis. Instead of the head- 
ing on Schedule K reading $25,000 it will 
hereafter read $50,000 on individual bonds 
and will read $5,000 instead of $500 on 
blanket bonds, thus avoiding the itemized 
work formerly necessary. The commit- 
tee approved a new Schedule P, too, 
which will show the development of in- 
curred losses on liability and compensa- 
tion insurance. 
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Casualty Lines Better 
In 1933, Exhibit Shows 


NATIONAL BUREAU RE-ELECTS 


Beha’s Annual Report Encouraging; 
Whitney Tells of Increased Import- 
ance of Conservational Work 


With a feeling of considerably more 





optimism prevailing than a year ago the 
annual meeting of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on Wednesday with James A. Beha, gen- 
eral manager and counsel, presiding. All 
officers were re-elected including Messrs. 
Beha, Leslie, Whitney and E. E. Robin- 
son, secretary; R. J. Rountry, comp- 
troller, and C. J. Haugh, actuary. 

A few changes were made in Bureau 
standing committees as follows: The 
Bankers Indemnity replaces the Norwich 
Union Indemnity on the executive com- 
mittee; the American Surety replaces the 
Preferred Accident on the automobile 
governing committee. The Glens Falls 
Indemnity and London Guarantee re- 
place the Sun Indemnity and Preferred 
Accident on the burglary governing com- 
mittee, and in the claim department gov- 
erning committee the Great American 
Indemnity succeeds the Sun Indemnity. 

In the compensation and liability de- 
partment governing committee the Fi- 
delity & Casualty and Norwich Union 
Indemnity succeed the Glens Falls In- 
demnity and Home Indemnity. The con- 
servation department governing commit- 
tee remains unchanged, but in the plate 
glass governing committee the Bankers 
Indemnity takes the place of the United 
States Casualty, and in the publicity de- 
partment governing committee the Bank- 
ers Indemnity and the Maryland Cas- 


N. J. Surety Men Get Inside Story on Liquor 
Situation From Commissioner D. F. Burnett 


With a liquor war raging in New Jer- 
sey and daily newspaper headlines re- 
ferring to the state as “still the boot- 
leggers’ Paradise,” it was particularly 
timely for the Surety Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New Jersey to have as its 
guest luncheon speaker on Tuesday D. 
Frederick Burnett, state commissioner of 
Alcoholic Beverage Control. The speak- 
er made an earnest plea for co-opera- 
tion on the part of surety companies 
with the A.B.C., pointing out that if they 
were careful in their underwriting of 
liquor bonds, steering clear of all shady 
dealers, it would be saving money for 
themselves and helping the agitated sit- 
uation in the state. 

Mr. Burnett suggésted that surety 
companies should feel free to exchange 
information with the New Jersey A.B.C. 
on questionable risks. He said: “You 


men should become part of the team; 
your attitude should be one of a quick- 
ening of civic consciousness. If you will 
furnish us with confidential information 
on dealers whom you do not think are 
straight we will protect the source of 
such information.” Mr. Burnett’s kick 
was particularly against shady rectifiers 
who have been unable to resist the temp- 
tation to step up their whiskey blends 
with raw alcohol to give the necessary 
kick to the liquor, and then make big 
profits in their retail sales. 
Defends Choate 

Mr. Burnett dwelt at some length on 
the charges made last week-end by Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administrator Choate that 
“the government is losing more taxes 
than it gets and a colossal criminal in- 
dustry, necessarily highly organized, still 

(Turn back to Page 25) 


ualty succeed the Home Indemnity and 
the Standard Accident. 


More Favorable Countrywide Experience 


It was good news to those present that 
the countrywide experience of stock cas- 
ualty companies doing business in New 
York State last year (as indicated by 
the Casualty Experience Exhibit) wa 
more favorable for all lines combined. 
This compilation, always looked forward 
to as the official stock company record, 
revealed for all stock companies com- 
bined that losses and expenses incurred 
in 1933 exceeded earned premiums by 
$15,337,396, producing an underwriting 
loss of 3.2% of the earned premiums 
This compares with an underwriting loss 
in 1932 of $31,013,639 or 5.8% on a simi- 
lar basis, and an underwriting loss in 
1931 of $56,294,180 or 9.2%. 

Of the various forms of coverage writ- 
ten by the companies the most adverse 
results were shown for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance on which there was 
an underwriting loss in 1933 of $17,250,- 
206, amounting to 20.8% of the earned 
premiums of that year. In 1932 there 
was an underwriting loss of $16,972,585 
or 182%, and in 1931 the underwriting 
loss was $23,262,132 or 19.1%. 

Fidelity and surety business combined 
showed a 1933 underwriting loss of $7,- 
283,124 or 11.2% of the earned premiums 
for that year. Fidelity business alone 
showed an underwriting profit of $5,770, 
378, but this was more than absorbed by 
the loss sustained on the surety business 
In 1932 the loss for the two lines com- 
bined was $19,323,333 or 25.2% of the 
earned premiums and in 1931 it was $24,- 
965,621 or 28.4% of the earned premiums 


Auto Profit of $7,063,211 


The automobile business of the com- 
panies in 1933 produced an underwriting 
profit of $7,063,211, amounting to 3.6% 
of the earned premiums of these cover- 
ages. While automobilie public liabilit) 
alone showed an underwriting loss, the 
underwriting profit developed by auto 
P. D. and collision was sufficient to off- 
set this and produce a profit for all auto 
coverages combined. In 1932 the under- 
writing gain for the three automobile 
lines was $5,062,698 or 2.4% of the earned 
premiums, but in 1931 there was an un- 
derwriting loss of $9,287,645 or 3.9%. 

Public liability and property damage 
coverages other than automobile includ- 
ing such lines as owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ liability, theatre, elevator liabil- 
ity, etc., showed an underwriting loss in 
1933 of $2,062,825 or 4.2% of the earned 
premiums. In 1932 there was an under- 
writing loss of $1,334,296 or 2.7%, while 
in 1931 there was an underwriting profit 
of $273,474 or 5% of the earned pre- 
miums. 

Accident and health business combined 
showed an underwriting loss of $1,137,- 
599 or 2.8% of the earned premiums in 
1933. Accident insurance alone, however, 
showed a small underwriting profit but 
it was offset b:’ the health insurance un- 
derwriting Accident and health 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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N. Y. Legislative Action 


Many Casualty-Surety Measures Among 30-Day Bills Sent to 
Gov. Lehman; Why Bill to Outlaw London 
Lloyds Met Defeat 


With the adjournment sine die on 
April 28 of the busy legislative session 
in New York State a dozen bills of a 
casualty and/or surety nature’ were 
passed and sent to the Governor as 30- 
day measures amending the insurance 
law. They were: 

The D. T. O’Brien bill amending Sec- 
tion 9l-a, relative to agents of health and 
accident companies, which provides that 
certificates accompanying application for 
authority must be executed by the presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, assistant 
secretary or a U. S. Manager of a com- 
pany instead of “an executive officer.” It 
also relates to service of notice in cas¢ 
of suspension or revocation of license o1 
denial of application; contains a provi- 
sion that an agent who represented a 
company, which was previously author 
ized to transact business in this state but 
withdrew, may be licensed to continue to 
represent said company for the purpose 
of preserving such business and serving 
the policyholders 

The D. T. O'Brien bill amending Sec- 
tion 142, relative to service of notice in 
case of suspension and revocation of 
agent’s license; exempts from require- 
ment that applicant shall submit to per- 
sonal written examination, any railroad, 
ticket, baggage or station agent, acting 
as insurance agent and this section ap- 
plies to agents of life or casualty insur- 
ance corporation upon the co-operative 
assessment plan 

The Moran bill amending Section 219, 
by providing requirement that policy of 
a life or casualty insurance corporation 
on the co-operative or assessment plan 
(indicate assessment plan) shall not ap- 
ply to those doing business under article 
and maintaining reserve on all outstand- 
ing insurance required by Section 210-a. 
This was an independent and not a de- 
partmental bill. 

All Risk Burglary Coverage 

The D. T. O’Brien bill amending Sub- 
division 5, Section 70, relative to casualty 
corporations, by providing for insuranc¢ 
against loss or damage by burglary, rob- 
bery, fraud, etc., all kinds of loss or de- 
struction to moneys, a bonds, 
etc., while in custody of or being trans- 
ported by carrier for “Pies or in mails, 
also to automobiles and aircraft by burg- 


lary, etc. 

On this bill at the time of its introduction the 
Insurance Department said: “The change sought 
to be in this section and subdivision is for the 


purpose of enabling companies writing burglary 


insurance to afford all risk coverage on money 
and securities at fixed locations in a manner 
similar to the coverage which marine companies 
offer similar properties while being transported 
This amendment has the approval of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 


the American Institute of Marine Underwriters.” 


The Garnjost bill amending Section 
344, by providing that reserve for motor 
vehicle insurance policies during thre: 
years preceding date of examination, 
shall be 75% of earned premiums of cach 
of such years less loss and loss expens 
payments 


Public Service Law Amendments 


The two following amendments to thi 
Public Service law were also sent to the 
(,overnor: 

The Burchill bill amending Section 63-d Pub- 
lic Service law, by requiring insertion in cer 
tificate of public convenience and necessity, of 
condition that omnibus corporations shall se- 
cure and maintain public liability insurance or 
establish fund for paying claims and judgments 
arising out of operation of its vehicles 

The Burchill bill amending Section 61, Public 
Service Law, by requiring commission to re- 
quire and modify from time to time the pro 
curance and maintenance by an omnibus cor 


Mortgage Co. Situation 


pret twice defeating the Desmond 
} mortgage authority bill and refusing 
| | to ron the Cook-Alger plan of legis- 
lation the New York veh oct passed | 
| a resolution creating a joint legisla- 
tive committee to investigate guaran- | 
| teed mortgage and p articipating cer- | 
tificate problems which will report to 
| legislature in 1935. | 
The legislature also continued the | 
life of the joint legislative committee | 
} on savings banks and_ investment 
| trusts with an additional $25,000 ap- | 
| propriation, giving to this committee | 
power to investigate guaranteed mort- | 
vages and participating certificates. 
} 
poration of a corporate surety bond or insur 
ance policy in lieu thereof, or in addition there 
to, the establishment of a fund to pay claims 


irising out of operation of its vehicles. 


Workmen’s Compensation Amendments 

\mong the workmen’s compensation 
amendments handed to the Governor 
were. 

The H. L. O’Brien bill amending Sec- 
tion 25-a workmen’s compensation law, 
relative to procedure and payment of 
compensation in certain claims. \nother 
O'Brien bill amending Section 52, rela- 
tive to fines for failure to secure com- 
pensation and effect of failure of em- 
ployer to file certain statement with in- 
dustrial commissioner. 

The Breitenbach bill amending Sub- 
division 2, Section 3, so as to include 
“dermatitis” defined as any process in- 
volving direct contact with brick, cement, 
lime, concrete or mortar, in list of oc- 
cupational diseases covered by law. The 
Rapp bill amending Section 29, relative 
to a of remedies of employes 
by providing right to compensation or 
benefits shall + exclusively remedy to 
employes injured or killed by negligence 
of another in same employ. The Wicks 
bill amending Section 10 by providing 
law shall not apply to persons receiving 
work relief and employed on work relief 
projects under provisions of the tempo- 
rary emergency unemployment relief law. 

Casualty Bills Killed 

Prominent among the casualty-surety 
bills killed in the closing hours of the 
assembly was the D. T. O’Brien Bill 
which sought to outlaw London Lloyds 
underwriters from doing an unauthorized 
business with banks and trust companies 
in the United States. An Albany ob- 
server remarked: “The bankers’ lobby 
was too strong.” 

The Senate defeated the Wicks bill 
amending the workmen’s compensation 
law in relation to the return of securities 
deposited with the commissioner upon 
termination of self-insurance. 

Part of the Cook-Alger mortgage com- 
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A-B-C Rate Hearing 
Lasted Four Hours 


SULLIVAN RESERVES DECISION 


Pro and Con at Olympia on Occupational 
Rating of Auto P. L. and P. D. 
Risks; Rate War Feared 

Up until this week little or nothing has 
appeared in Eastern papers regarding 
the A-B-C automobile rate hearing re- 
cently held at Olympia, Wash., _ be- 
fore Insurance Commissioner William A. 
Sullivan, and which James A. Beha, Na- 
tional Bureau general manager, deemed 
of sufficient importance to attend per- 
sonally. According to coast dispatches 
the hearing lasted more than four hours, 
was attended by nearly 100 representa- 
tives of Bureau and domestic companies 
and agents, and at its conclusion Com- 
missioner Sullivan reserved decision on 
the point at issue: As to whether the 
occupational rating plan for automobile 
P. L. and P. D. risks should be continued 
in Washington. 

High Spots of the Testimony 

The complaining parties—the National 
Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters, General 
Casualty, United Pacific Casualty and In- 
surance Agents League of Washington 
—had protested to Commissioner Sulli- 
van on his acceptance of the filing by 
the American Automobile of its A-B-¢ 
rating plan on the grounds that the rate 
charged under the plan was inadequate, 
would precipitate a rate war, stifle com- 
petition and demoralize the business. 


As reported by the Underwriters’ Re- 


pany legislative program met defeat in 
the Senate. One of the bills added new 
Article 12-2 by conferring additional 
powers on guaranteed mortgage partici- 
pating corporation. The other, amend- 
ing Sections 431 to 433, 435, 436, and re- 
pealing Section 43, provided that forma- 
tion of guaranteed mortgage participa- 
tion certificate protection corporations 
must have approval of the Governor. 
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port of San Francisco, Harold N. Mann, 
president, Insurance Agents League of 
Washington, said that the unequal rate 
level was a demoralizing factor in the 
business, as it forced the agent to sell 
price rather than coverage. He was fol- 
lowed by H. Dauchey, manager of the 
casualty department for the Travelers at 
Seattle, who quoted from the accident 
statistics showing 60% of all accidents 
occur on Saturday and Sunday, contrary 
to the assumption under the A-B-C plan 
that pleasure drivers are preferred risks. 

T. E. Loynahan, manager, General 
Casualty, then told ‘of the experience of 
the General in writing under the occu- 
pational rating plan in California and of 
its discard because of unsatisfactory ex- 
perience. B. K. Campbell, Seattle man- 
ager for the National Bureau, cited: the 
experience of the Bureau companies to 
prove the preferential or 15% rate re- 
duction allowed under the A-B-C plan 
makes the rate inadequate. 

J. R. Lawson Testifies 


J. W.. Reynolds, president of the 
United Pacific Casualty, recited the dis- 
astrous experience of the United Pacific 
Casualty with the plan in California, 
while Mr. Beha put himself on the stand 
to tell of the experiments of the Bureau 
proving the absence of any relationship 
between occupation and accident fre- 
quency. Attorneys L. B. Schwellenback 
and Ivan Merrick, counsel for the Amer- 
ican a rested with the testi- 
mony of J. | Law son, manager for the 
company at Seattle. who told of the ex- 
perience of the company in Washington, 
of its financial condition, and of its suc- 
cess with the occupational rating plan 
in other states. 

SEEK VA. RATE DEVIATIONS 

The American Fidelity & Casualty has 
applied to the Virginia state ——_ 
commission for authority to deviate from 
automobile liability and property damage 
rates prescribed by the commission in its 
order of December 6 last. The Harleys- 
ville Mutual Casualty of Harleysville, 
Pa., is also seeking authority to file de- 
viations from the same rates. Hearing 
on this company’s application is set for 
May 21. 

CULLEN LOSES HIS” MOTHER 

Sympathy was extended to Vincent 
Cullen, National Surety Corp. president, 
this week in the passing of his mother, 
who was in her seventies. The funeral 
was held in Baltimore where she lived. 

N.Y. FEDERATION MEETING 

Leonard L. Saunders, executive secre- 
tary of the Insurance Federation of the 
State of New York, has set the date of 
May 18 for the annual meeting of the 
organization at Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany. 


35% PASS BROKERS’ TESTS 
Out of a total of 219 applicants for 
insurance brokers’ certificates of author- 
ity who took the qualification examina- 





tion of the New York Insurance De- 


partment in New York City recently, 77 
passed and 142 failed. 
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It sounds commonplace enough to say 
that everyone reads letters and everyone 
writes letters, yet it is equally true that 
reads letters knows 
them better than 
others. The same thing holds for those 
who write them. That executives in 
eeneral realize the need for skill in letter 
writing and are always on the lookout 
for ideas that will help to improve the 
tone of the correspondence of their firms 
is known to anyone who publishes an 
article on letter writing, for he is 
deluged with requests for opinions, for 
copies of the bulletins he uses, ete. 

Let the complacent executive who 
thinks the correspondence of his organi- 
zation needs no improvement call for 
extra carbons of the letters written by 
his dictators. Unless experience means 
nothing he is likely to find evidence of 
some of these: 


not everyone who 


what makes some of 


Infelicitous expressions; uneducated English. 
Indefinite statements; poor punctuation. 
Tone that is likely to give offense. 

Lack of character and punch, through the 
use of trite, stereotyped expressions which 
are without color and vigor. 

Consideration of the firm’s own viewpoint to 
the exclusion of the agent’s or assured’s. 

Plain mediocrity. 


Scientific Impression-Making 


There are four words every corre- 
spondent should place under the glass 
top on his desk, and there are several 
questions that each word suggests, for 
business correspondence is really scien- 
tific impression-making on paper. 

Expression: Are your letters always 
clear, concise, correct, courteous, unified, 
coherent, forceful? Do they have char- 
acter or are they stereotyped and hack- 
neyed ? 

Impression: Does the reader gather 
without effort what you want him to? Do 
your letters add to the prestige and rep- 
utation of your firm? Are they Good 
Will Ambassadors ? 

Action: Do your letters cause the 
reader to do willingly what you want him 
to do? Can you, for instance, sell him 
the desirability of paying you promptly, 
or accepting as fair and equitable the set- 
tlement you offer ? 

Profit: Do your letters cost more than 
the profit on the business they produce ? 
Do they build up or tear down? Do 
they get what you want the first time, 
or do you have to go back again and 


again? 


Whether we realize it or not most in- 
surance companies are mail order houses 
in the sense that their contacts with 
agents, brokers, assureds are almost en- 
tirely through the medium of corre- 
spondence; and since the purpose of let- 
‘er writing is to persuade the reader 
to act as we want him to, there is noth- 
ing more important than the ability to 
use words in such a way that the reader 
will act willingly. 

This not only presupposes a virile, ac- 
tive vocabulary, but assumes that the 
Writer 

1. Knows exactly what he wishes the letter 

to accomplish and what he wishes the reader 
to do. 


2. Will tell the reader what he needs to know 


3. Knows what organ stops of emotional or 


BETTER LETTERS 


first of a series of articles 


“SALESMANSHIP ON PAPER” 


devoted to the subject of 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


By 


L. C. Witsey, Supervisor of Personnel 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Formerly lecturer at N.Y.U. School of Commerce and 


School of Business Administration 


intellectual appeal will make the reader re 
act in the desired way. 


Favors Standard Set-up for Letters 

Organizations desiring to improve their 
correspondence sometimes arrange for 
the services of a critic, advisor, con- 
sultant, or supervisor as he is variously 
called—either part time or full time; but 
unless he has the entire confidence and 
support of the administrative depart- 
ment and unless their letters are sub- 
ject to censure, criticism, or what have 
you, it is futile to expect the rank and 
file will accept his suggestions whole- 
heartedly. 

Sometimes an interested official calls 
the dictators together to form a group 
which meets periodically and discusses 
letters informally—each acting as critic 
in turn. 

If no one in the organization is ca- 
pable of analyzing the defects in the let- 
ters and issuing bulletins on such sub- 
jects as require elucidation, it is 
sible to bring in someone to do just that 
job, or to purchase series of bulletins on 
standard subjects and supply them at 
regular intervals to all who have any- 
thing to do with the firm’s letters. This 
leads us naturally to the statement that 
at the outset it is desirable, for the 
guidance of all, to determine on a stand- 
ard set-up for the letters and that many 
organizations instruct their dictators and 
stenographers on the subject through the 
medium of a bulletin. Some firms go 
much further than this, furnishing dicta- 
tors, stenographers and dictaphone op- 
erators with manuals describing in con- 
siderable detail everything that pertains 
to the house policy with respect to the 
production of letters. Typical of a series 
of Better Letters Bulletins is the fol- 
lov ing : 

GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY 

No. 1. Better Letters Bulletin 
Att. of Dictators and Stenographers, 
Re: Mechanical Make-up of Letters. 

To assist in giving tone and character 
to our correspondence, we should like 
you to become familiar with and follow 
the instructions below, so that the ap- 
pearance of all letters from our offices 
may be uniform. 

In writing the date, please spell out 
the month; indicate the day in numerals, 
followed by a comma; type the year in 
numerals, followed by a period. Except 
in the body of the letter, as: “Your wire 
of October 2nd,” such abbreviations as 
“th,” “st”? “nd” or “rd,” should not ap- 
pear. 

The inside address should be one or 
more lines below the date. The judg- 
ment of the typist must determine all 
matters of spacing and margins, guided, 
of course, by the length of the letter 
and the size of the sheet. 

Full punctuation should be used in the 
inside address; numbered streets up to 
ten should be spelled out; while the 
word “city” should never stand_ alone, 
indicating that sender and addressee live 
in the same city. 

Two or more spaces, depending on the 
length of the letter, should separate the 
address from the salutation, which should 
be: “Gentlemen:”, “Dear Sir:”, “Dear 
Madam:", or “My dear Mr.”, or My dear 
Mrs.”, as the case may be. The expres- 


pos- 
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sion “Dear Sirs:” is obsolete. The salu- 
tation “Messrs.” should never be used 
when the firm name includes any of the 
iollowing: Inc., Company, Freres, Et Cie, 
Corporation, Associates, Bros., Son, or 
Ltd. 

Suggestions 


The caption, which should be used 
whenever possible, should be on the line 
with the salutation. On the next line 
below, it is desirable, when replying to 
a specific letter, to give the date, as: 
“Your letter January 29th.” If the letter 
is marked for the attention of an indi- 
vidual, that statement goes on the line 
above the salutation, as in this letter. 

Two or more spaces, depending upon 
the number of lines in the caption, should 
separate the body of the letter from the 
salutation. Two spaces should separat« 
the caption from the body of the letter 

\ lithographed letterhead is always 
used for the first sheet, unless the com- 
munication goes to an agent or branch 
office, in which case our inter-office form 
isused. If a second sheet is needed, car, 
should be exercised to see that it con- 
tains at least three lines of the body of 
the letter. It should be headed in a 
manner similar to that used in this letter 
and should be on plain paper. 

The carbon copy of the first or letter- 
head sheet should be reversed (tumbled) 
to serve as the carbon copy for the sec- 
ond—not so much for the purpose of 
saving a shect, although economy is de- 
sirable, but to save filing space. 


Complimentary Close 


The complimentary close should always 
be “Yours very truly,” followed by a 
comma; and should start several spaces 
to the right of the center of the sheet, 
unless the margins are so wide that the 
close, the dictator’s name, or his title, 
will run into the right margin. In this 
case, please arrange these three lines s 
that the longest will end flush with th 
right margin. 

Leave three spaces between the com- 
plimentary close and the signature, as 
shown below, and bear in mind that we 
have superintendents of departments 
only—not of divisions or sections. Since 
the name of the department is shown in 
the upper left corner of the sheet, it is 
not necessary to write it in the signa- 
ture. when the name of the superintend- 
ent or assistant superintendent is used 
However, when a dictator is signing for 
a division, the name of the division 
should be written below the name of the 
dictator, who, in that case, would have 
no title. 

The number of the dictator, followed 
by the svmbol of the girl who does the 
typing, should appear even with the left 
margin and on the same line as the title 
of the person who signs 

In order that ther v be no mis- 
take in typing the sienature, reference 
should be made when there is any dovht, 
to the sheet on file in the stenographic 
divisions showing signature authority 
See the company organization chart for 
titles, departments, and divisions 

Yours very 


F. H 





truly, 
Kingsbury, 
Vice-President 


Should a post-script be needed, use the 


block form, start it two or three spaces 
(depending unon the amount of room 
below the title or division name. and 


omit the initials “P.S.” Tt is understood, 
of course, that inter-office communica- 
tions will omit the salutation, and the 
complimentary close, but will carry the 
title of the one who signs, or the name 
of his division in lieu of title. The word 
“by” is not to be used in the signature 


nor is the company name 


TO HAVE CO. HOUSE ORGAN 

The National Surety Corp. is plat 
ning to publish a monthly house orga 
starting this month to be called The 
National’s Fieldman, the editor of which 
will be Joe Gernhart, advertising and 
publicity director 
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Statisticians Re-elect 








GEORGE B MOORE 
Re-electcd Presid=nt 
The Association of Casualty and Sure 
Statisticians at its 
Park Avenue, New 
York, last Friday re-elected the folk 
ing officers: President, George B. Moore, 
comptroller, Standard Surety & Casual 
ty; vice-president, F. S. Perryman, as 
sistant secretary, Royal Indemnity; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Cornelius G. Van det 
Feen, statistician of the National Bureau 
The meeting was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the current accounting and sta- 
tistical problems of casualty insurance: 


tv Accountants and 
annual meeting at 1 


A. -& H. MANAGERS PROGRAM 


Get Acceptance from H. R. Gordon to 
Speak at Cleveland Annual Meeting; 
Discuss Constitution Revision 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary 
f the Health & Accident Underwriters 

Conference has accepted an invitation 
appear on the convention 
the National 

Health Managers, to be presented 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, June 7 to 9 
C. G. Schillerstrom, president of the as 
sociation, who is prominently co 
with the Washington National at Louis 


program of 
Accident & 
1 


Association of 








ville, reports that while there has been 
tentative acceptance of majority of the 
speakers the full program not b 


ready for another week 

Definite proposals as to a revision of 
the association’s constitution and by-laws 
were up for discussion this week at an 
executive committee meeting in ( 
land. Consensus of opinion is that the 
present constitution and by-laws nee 
revising in order to make the National 
Association more effective in its plans 
for the further advancement 


f the ac 
cident and health insurance business 


COMPANIES ASK EXAMINATION 
by C. W. Fellows, pres- 


Request made 


ident of the Associated Indemnity and 
Associated Fire & Marine of California, 
for a Convention examination f the 
companies by Insurance Department of 
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Doing Constructive Work 
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Association of C. & S. Executives 


Re-elects C. B. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives fol- 
lowed the Bureau gathering at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on Wednesday. Clif- 
ford B. Morcom, Aetna Casualty & Sure 
ty, was re-elected president; J. Arthur 
Nelson, New Amsterdam Casualty, vice- 
president, and F. Robertson Jones, gen- 
eral manager. The Indemnity Insuranc« 
Co. of North America, Globe Indemnity, 
National Surety Corp. and Massachusetts 
Bonding, whose three-year terms as 
members of the executive committee had 
expired, were re-clected. Chairman of thi 
nominating committee was Jesse S. Phil- 
lips, Great American Indemnity. 

The usual close attention was given to 
the report of General Manager Jones in 
which he discussed legislative problems 

One of the luncheon guests was W. T 
Perry, deputy manager of the Ocean Ac- 
cident at the London head office, who is 
on a visit to this country 


The Association’s annual meeting 


Morcom President 


serves to focus attention on the good 
work being done by the chief lieutenants 
to I*. Robertson Jones—those who are 
in a large measure responsible for the 
smooth running of the organization. 
Foremost among them is Claude W. Fair- 
child, assistant general manager. 
One-time ranchman, Mr. Fairchild had 
been Colorado insurance commissioner 
and president of a life insurance com- 
pany before joining forces with Mr. 
Jones in 1927. Since that time he has 
more than demonstrated his ability to 
handle delicate political situations where 
good judgment and diplomacy are de- 
manded. One of his good friends, George 
E. Turner, president of the First Rein- 
surance of Hartford, is responsible for 
getting Mr. Fairchild into association 
work, his first job being in connection 
with the Committee of Nine on Automo- 
bile Financial Responsibility. In 1918 he 
headed the commissioners’ convention, 
and his life insurance career ran for five 





CLIFFORD B 
Re-elected President of Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives 


MORCOM 


J. ARTHUR NELSON 
Re-elected Vice-President of Association 


of C. & S. Executives 


years with the Mountain States Life of 
Colorado. Always active in Masonic 
circles he is a 33rd Degree Mason. His 
first job was as secretary to General 
Frank D. Baldwin, an old Indian fighter. 
Henry Swift Ives 

Grandson of a Minnesota Governor, 
Henry Swift Ives, special counsel of the 
Association, is an old time newspaper 
man who has put his skill at writing to 
good use in his every day activity. Dur- 
ing his twelve years in organization work 
(first with the Casualty Information 
Clearing House) Mr. Ives has made hun- 
dreds of speeches before all types of 
trade organizations —speeches replete 
with idiomatic expressions, business 
drama and human interest designed to 
attract public attention. His articles on 
governmental and insurance problems 
have been frequent and timely. 

Messrs. Mills, Boyle and Drake 

Both practicing lawyers, Louis A. Mills 

and Joseph F. Boyle, respectively office 


Nat'l Bureau Meeting 
(Continued from Page 29) 


business combined had an underwriting 
loss of $4,489,285 or 9.5% of the earned 
premiums in 1932, and $3,483,407 loss or 
6.5% of the earned premiums in 1931. 
The exhibit showed an encouraging 
underwriting profit last year on plate 
glass, burglary and theft, boiler and ma- 
chinery, credit, and sprinkler business. 


Beha Encouraged in Report 


Mr. Beha, in his opening address, con- 
gratulated the companies that their ex- 
perience for 1933 was more favorable 
than in the several years past. These 
encouraging signs shown in company 
writings are a reflection of an improved 
general business condition. It was ap- 
parent, he said, that the companies have 
learned through the experience of the 
last several years to be more careful in 
their underwriting, to exercise a great 
selectivity in the businiess, demanding of 
their assureds greater co-operation un- 
der the insurance contract. There is 
every promise that the results in the 
future will be more favorable. 

Demands upon the Bureau increased 
during the year, covering every depart- 
ment, Mr. Beha pointed out. These were 
complied with, although the Bureau ex- 
penses were reduced in keeping with the 
general trend. 

In the absence of Associate General 
Manager William Leslie, who is recover- 
ing from an operation, Charles J. Haugh, 
actuary, reported the rating activities of 
the year. The report of Albert W. Whit- 


ney, associate general manager, is re- 





F. ROBERTSON JONES 
Re-elected General Manager of Associa- 
tion; Chairman of Executive Committee 


——_.,. 


manager and publication editor, have 
been with Mr. Jones for more than fif- 
teen years. Both are tactful and de- 
pendable. Mr. Mills assists the general 
manager in his many secretarial duties, 
having the rank of assistant secretary 
He is a member of the Bars of Ney 
York and New Jersey. 

To Joe Boyle, member of the Minne- 
sota Bar, is entrusted the responsibility 
of getting out on time all of the educa- 
tional pamphlets distributed by the Asso- 
ciation including its well-known Com- 
pensation Law Digest. Mr. Boyle saw 
plenty of active A.E.F. service during the 
war. 

It has been said about Hervey J. Drake, 
attorney of the Association, that he’s one 
of the best versed men in the business on 
the principles of insurance law. His use- 
fulness to the organization is given full 
expression during legislative sessions. 
Formerly with the New York Insurance 
Department, he served as its counsel un- 
der Jesse S. Phillips. 


viewed below. FE. E. Robinson, seer< 
tary, detailed the work coming under 
his jurisdiction. 

Conservational Report by A. W. Whitney 


In his report on a busy year’s con 
servational activities Mr. Whitney said 
the Bureau’s aim has been to lay as sub 
stantial a foundation as possible and to 
obtaini the greatest possible actual ac 
complishment against the time when the 
preventive side of insurance shall be 
more thoroughly recognized. He called 
attention to the peculiarity of the Bu- 
reau’s position: that while in the indus- 
trial field there are certain activities that 
naturally fall to the Bureau in the de- 
velopment of rating and underwriting 
work of the companies, in the traffic 
accident field and in other parts of the 
general safety ficld “we have no nat 
ural and assigned duties.” 

“Our functioning is rather like shock 
troops ready to be thrown into the bat 
tlefront at that point at which we can 
be most useful. The work must largely 
be done through co-operation with those 
who are more directly concerned with 
the immediate problems, as for instance 
the police, the motor vehicle administra- 
tors and the educators. The public rec- 
ognizes that the insurance companies 
have a direct and legitimate interest in 
the saving of life that entitles them to a 
unique place in this field and our help 
and leadership is accepted as a matter 
of course.” 

In order to play this part acceptably 
Mr. Whitney said: “We must serve on 
a large number of technical committees. 
The Bureau is represented at the present 
time on about seventy such committees. 





JAMES A. BEHA 
Re-elected General Manager of National 
Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters 
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Arrest Unlicensed 
London Lloyds Agent 























> 
i PENN. COMMISSIONER ACTS 
1 fif- ee 
1 de- Representative of Scarborough & Co., 
neral Chicago Brokers, Was Soliciting 
uties, Business in Pennsylvania s eaememenalll ~ lente titanic mas 
New \ stinging slap in the face for the 
- unauthorized United States activity of + Ba \ 
e- . . 
bility London Lloyds underwriters came in : 
luca- Pennsylvania this week when Chas. H. 
\sso- Graff, acting insurance commissioner, ar- 
om- rested C. B. Tailby who represents Scar- 
saw borough & Co., Chicago, unlicensed in- 
¥ the surance brokers in the state. Tailby’s 
solicitation was reported to the Pennsyl- 
rake, yania department by an alert licensed in- 
S one surance agent at Blairsville, Pa. As a ; 
35 on result Col. Wm. S. McKee, Pittsburgh i 
use- investigator of the Department, promptly i 
| full made information against Tailby for the 
10Ns. following: 
pr 1. Acting for an unauthorized insur- 
un- ance company. 
2. Acting as an insurance agent ; 
and/or broker without a license. 
ecre- 3 \cting for a company failing to ap- i 
ander point the insurance commissioner for 


service of process. 

: Tailby, driving a car with a Wisconsin 
itney license, was apprehended on the high- 
way at Delmont, Westmoreland county, 













































said through the efforts of Captain Mauk of 
sub the Greensburg barracks of the state po- 
id to lice. A hearing was held before Ralph 
ee C. Brown, justice of the peace at Blairs- 
1 the ville, ’ 
iN he Waiving the hearing, he was held for 
alled the June term of court in indiana county. 
Bu- \s he was unable to post a bond of 
aden. $2,500 he was placed in the custody of 
that the sheriff at Indiana, Pa. 
de- nnn 4 
ers New Surety Cost Rules 4 
Prov Become Effective June 1 3 
[illinois and Massachusetts are the only § 
— two states where new agency quota ar- b 
hat- angements under the surety acquisition q 
pl ost rules have not as yet been perfected 4 
rieahy because of special problems which exist : 
ta n metropolitan Boston and Cook Coun- | 
with ty. In thirty-six other states appearing 
heres below, heretofore unorganized, new reg- 
aii ulations for the business will become et- 
aie fective on June 1. Ps 
‘alien Attention was given to perfecting these i 
a oe new surety acquisition cost quotas at an : 
laa all-day meeting a week ago of the Na- » 
help tional Agency Committee at 1 Park Ave- 
lites nue, New York. i resided over by I hilip ; 
’ Lee, United States F. & G. vice-presi- 3 
ably lent, it was referred to as one of “the 
a aie most harmonious ever held by the com- 
ony I ittee at which all companies represent- 
ier ed evinced a whole-hearted spirit of co- J 
ve operation. : . 
y The quotas of general agents (includ- 4 
ng branch and service offices) and dis- i. 
trict agents for the various states are as 1 
ows 
PO scr General Agents District Agents UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Arkansas ......... 2 2 . 
Colorado .......... 2 2 with which is affiliated 
Saewsre i 1 —- 
District of Columbia 2 2 ie iE a 5 ovr D){ 
abo weeesceseeeee 2 2 @2 ( 7 if p 
4 4 —— a 
2 vs z : FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORP. 
Louisiana 2 2 
2 2 Dependable and Progressive Stock Companies 
‘ 4 Home Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 
; ; 
New Mexico..... 2 2 ‘es _—_ 
North Carolina. . 3 3 NI 
N rth Dakota .. 4 2 we " ve m meth " 
DP Siesta pink cas 7 7 ie ns — :. = S ~ ” 
Uxiahoma 3 3 — aimee alte = nn se sumo. 
Oregon ...... 2 2 
Rhode Island 3 3 
South Dakota 2 2 
Tennesse: Saeco 5 5 
Vermont .......... 2 2 
WMD vg wi aisescce 5 5 
Washington ere 4 4 
? West Virginia... 3 3 
onal Wyoming 2 2 rr ne —— _ 

















On the Production “Firing Line” 








Heart-to-Heart Talk By H. P. Jackson 
Opened Lima, O., Insurance Week 


Bankers Indemnity President Convinced Extensive Changes in 
Auto Insurance Marketing Methods Not Needed; Stick 
To Old Solid Sales Fundamentals, He Urges 


H. P 
demnity, 
ste anding of agents’ 


Jackson, president, Bankers In- 
indic ated his thorough under- 
problems in a talk last 
Monday evening in Lima, O., before a 
capacity audience of producers, which 
officially opened Pree ce Week being 

s‘aged in that town. Frank to admit 
that casualty insurance is in an unsat- 
isfactory condition, Mr. Jackson said, 
however, that since it is not the Ameri- 
can way to quit a disagreeable situation, 
“we must set ourselves vigorously and 
hopefully to the task of improving con- 
ditions insofar as it is in our power.” He 
congratulated Lima agents upon. their 
leadership, initiative and co-operation in 
sponsoring an Insurance Week because 
“the general public does not understand 
the processes or tremendous economic 
importance of the institution of insur- 
ance, and I believe this should be more 
emphasized, as you are doing, if our 
business is to have popular support and 
patronage.’ 

National Business Dependability 

The Bankers Indemnity leader then 
went into detail on the dependability of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters of promulgating 
automobile liability rates, describing how 
its experience, based on approximately 
$100,000,000 of annual A.L. premiums, is 
carefully refined as to territory, type of 
cars, causes of accidents, accident fre- 
quency, law effect, term trend and cost 
attributable to losses, adjusting, acqui- 
sition, administration, rating and taxes. 

As to why the Bureau companies had 
had shown an underwriting loss for the 
past five years with all this thoroughness 
in rate making. Mr. Jackson was hard put 
to say. He thought, however, that the 
answer lies in the increased claim-mind- 
edness of the public, the increase in or- 
ganized claim fraud, increased congestion 
on the highways, increased speed of 
lighter cars and increased hours of use 
with the emphasis on crooked claims. 

Cognizant of the pressure being 
brought - bear on producers from the 
cost angle due to the onslaught of cut- 
rate — poenlt competition, Mr. Jack- 
son offered in part the following sug- 
yestions: 

“Superficially the first thought that comes to 
your mind is, of course, to reduce rates but 
I say to you that no sane business man in 
any type of manufacturing or retailing would 
lower the price of his quality product in the 


face of producing and operating costs which 





before a casualty executive in the 





form of overwhelming and undeniable facts. 
“You and your policyholders and the insur- 
ance departments demand that we maintain the 
solvency of our companies. Can we do this 
by charging less for the protection we furnisl 
than we know and you may know if you will 
investigate, 1s necessary 
We only 


measure the hazard and until there is more 


“Automobile owners make the rates. 


universal caution on the highways and a lessen 
ing of claim fraud and corrupt practice in our 
tribunals of justice, automobile insurance pro 
tection which is dependable is going to cost 


what is now being charged for it if not more.” 
Cut Rate Competition 

The acuteness of the present compe- 
tition without rate companies featured 
by Mr. Jackson who said on this point: 
“As sound insurance men you recognize 
the necessity of adequate reserves, par- 
ticularly in a period of deflated security 
values and you are aware of the tremen- 
dous mortality of cut-rate companies and 





the embarrassment of agents who have 
patronized them. Yet I know that while 
you have such convictions the tempta- 
tion is great to take a chance with mu- 
tual or cut-rate insurance in these times. 
You have invested your capital and your 
time in building up a business and you 
hate to let it get away from you. 

“This problem is occupying your 
minds, vou discuss it together and I sup- 
pose you often wonder if your compa- 
nies realize the acuteness of the situation 
and what if anything they propose to do 
about it. I can tell you that they most 
certainly do and it is the outstanding 
concern of the home offices and the Bu 
reau staff at the present time. Many 
proposals are under consideration look- 
ing to relief from high cost for the in- 
surance buyer who wants safe protection 
at a rate which will provide absolute sol- 
vency for the company and an income 
sufficient to meet the cost of a high 
standard of service. 

“Many agents hitherto loyal to Bureau 
companies have thrown up their hands 
in the face of competition. This ten- 
dency is certain to react to the dis- 
advantage of the individual agent and in 
the long run to the disadvantage of the 
entire agency system. The agent who 
has contended against cut-rate compa- 
nies in the past and who suddenly takes 
on a cut-rate company usually at a re- 
duced commission in order to, as he 
says, “protect his business,” is no longer 
in the position to contend forcefully 
against cut-rate insurance. His argu- 
ments lose their force and gradually an 
increasing amount of his business will be 
placed in a cut-rate company at reduced 
commissions. Thereafter the entire busi- 
ness which he has developed, his future 
as an insurance agent, and the confi- 
dence of his clients is in the hands of 
that type of company. It will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for him ever to 
convert his business to a Bureau rate 
basis for it is certain to involve an in- 
crease in rates 

Attitude on Merit Rating 


“On the other hand, if the Bureau 
companies are unable to secure the co- 
operation of their sales forces in the 
writing of business at rates which are 
fair, reasonable and adequate it seems to 
me the only alternative left is for them 
to revise their method of marketing their 
wares. We naturally turn first to a con- 
sideration of merit rating in automobile 
liability insurance. Most underwriters 
are gun-shy on this subject in view of 
the results from such a procedure a few 
years ago and which was tantamount to 
a 10% rate reduction country-wide result- 
ing in a heavy underwriting loss because 
it was impossible as a practical matter 
to apply the theoretical intent of the 
rule. 

“IT believe most executives right now 
would be favorably inclined to a merit 
rating plan if there were any assurance 
that it would operate to reward the care- 
ful driver and penalize the careless and 
the business awaits a Messiah who can 
devise such a plan. The practical con- 
ditions under which automobile insurance 
is produced seems to preclude the under- 
writer from obtaining the rate penalty 
due which is, of course, essential to bal- 
ance the program 

“Without such a guarantee the intro- 
duction today of a 10% discount for a 
no-accident record of one year previous 





would cost the Bureau companies in pre- 
miums something like $17,000,000 because 
we know that approximately 15% of the 
drivers cause the accidents in any one 
year and 85% would consequently be en- 


titled to the discount. And it is difficult 
to find a sound underwriter in the face 
of present loss ratios who is willing to 
contribute his pro rata share of this $17,- 
000,000 cut, or a chief executive charged 
with keeping his company financially 
stable who would approve it in the face 
of current market value and return on 
his invested assets. 

“We all want to do something for the 
careful driver but as yet we lack the 
practical method of doing it and cer- 
tainly this is not the time for specula- 
tive experiments.” 

Other Suggested Solutions 

Considering other suggested solutions 
of the automobile sales problem the 
speaker continued: “Some say the state 
regulation of rates or uniform rates un- 
der a Federal N.R.A. code. There are 
many of us who still feel there are forces 
within the business itself for necessary 
regulation and an invitation to further 
governmental regulation would be seri- 
ously detrimental in the long run. Mas- 
sachusetts makes automobile rates and 
the result has been to produce such a 
low level that most of the companies 
have withdrawn or curtailed their writ- 
ings and many agents complain that the 
commission scale will not carry their of- 
fice maintenance. _— year Virginia 
adopted a state rate law for automobile 
insurance and the administrating body 
reduced the commission allowance 5%. 

“Some say reduce rates and thus in- 
crease the volume and produce a more 
favorable loss ratio by diminishing the 
adverse selection which high rates stim- 
ulate. Well, would it? It sounds fine 
yet there is no assurance of it and when 
you face the statistical exhibits as the 
custodian of stockholders’ and_ policy- 
holders’ funds and the stern viewpoint 
of the Insurance Departments which are 
watching these things these days, I can 
assure you prudence points the other 
way. Sound management these days for- 
tunately leans to the side of conser- 
vatism and is looking for a less specu- 
lative solution of this sales problem and 
don’t forget that rate reduction means a 
consequent reduction in your commission 
income. Competition exists in all terri- 
tories regardless of rates. It is just as 
severe in the lower rated territories as 
it is in the high rated cities. As a mat- 
ter of fact our rates for automobile in- 
surance in Ohio are generally lower to- 
day than they were twelve years ago for 
the same coverage. And you may be 
sure that rates will never be so low that 
some experimenter will not cut under 
them. 

Frowns on Occupational Rating 

“Some say occupational rating. Ease up 
on the man who has the low mileage. I 
cannot subscribe to this theory for it 
seems to me he is likely to be the less 
skilful driver. In my opinion occupa- 
tional rating is entirely competitive and 
not justified by an adequate spread of 
risk or actuarial experience. It fosters 
mis-classification and contradicts our 
avowed theories of standardized rating 
to the degree that we would stultify our- 
selves in adopting it. 

“Some say modernize our forms to suit 
the needs of individual cases and in this 
connection it has been my observation 
that these suggestions always take the 
form of restrictions with paralleling rate 
discounts such as climination of the uest 
hazard, elimination of the pond 
clause, named driver, named use, and so 
forth.” 

Mutual Competition 

As to combating mutual competition 
Mr. Jackson thought one of the most 
significant statements to make to a cus- 
tomer was to say that the mutuals write 
15% of the automobile liability insurance 
of this country and the stock companies 
81%. Urging the agents to “line up with 
high grade stock or mutual companies 
but not to try to ride two horses,” Mr. 
Jackson said in part: 

“Spread of risk and average have long 
been accepted fundamentals of sound un- 
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derwriting. Does 15% of the total ex- 
posure satisfy your clients as to this 
fundamental? Why is the advantage of 
distribution preponderately with the 
stock companies? Because you agents 
had faith in them and you went out and 
sold stock insurance. Without salesmen 
a mutual company cannot get a compar- 
able spread of risk and if it employs 
salesmen and pays them what we pay 
you they cannot compete with us effec- 
tively because it is only through expense 
curtailment that the y have invaded the 
competitive field to the very limited de- 
gree of 15%. If your salesmanship on 
the fundamentals breaks down, however, 
and you permit mutual insurance to be 
bought direct and thus increase their 
distribution of risk without sales expense 
I say you are most certainly digging 
your own pit.” 
Stick to Old Solid Fundamentals 

Mr. Jackson’s own point of view was 
that the old solid fundamentals are 
sound and that agents in their sales ap- 
peals had best stick to the paths along 
which experience guide them, keeping 
alert to the needs of the buyers and 
themselves. But this should certainly not 
be done at the expense of underwriting 
experiments or the impairments of finan- 
cial strength, he cautioned. He con- 
cluded: 

Organize your community co-operatively for 
safety and law enforcement and justice and re- 
duce loss cost which is the surest way to get 
rates down. Protect your clients with safe 
long term protection in sound companies at rates 
which will give those companies adequate in- 
come to pay all just claims promptly as they 
wish to do and render a quality of service which 
will help you build business while they maintain 
strong reserve positions against tardy and ad- 
verse experience development whatever the con- 
dition of the security market may be. 

20.6 cents out of every premium dollar paid 
by the policyholders goes to our agents. Jus- 
tify it by mastering technicalities, keep the 
faith and insure your patrons in sound stock 
companies. Doctors encourage people to retain 
them to keep them well and lawyers to keep 
them out of trouble. As insurance agents it 
is your duty to keep people fully and depend- 
ably protected. The good local agent stands 
between his community and unsound, unstable 
and incorrect insurance schemes and his com- 
mission represents the difference between safe 
and unsafe protection. 


R. H. DEXTER PROMOTED 


Made Fidelity Bond Superintendent of 
Hartford Accident; with Company 
Since 1914, Succeeds J. H. Schmidt 
Raymond H. Dexter is the newly an- 
pointed fidelity bond superintendent in 
the home office of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity succeedine John H 
Schmidt, Tr. Mr. Dexter has been asso- 
ciated with the bonding department of 
the company since November, 1914 and 
has devoted special attention to fidelity 
lines since 1916. Tn 1923 he was annoint- 
ed assistant superintendent of the de- 

partment. 

sorn in Black River. N. Y.. in 189? 
Mr. Dexter moved to Hartferd in 1898 
where he was graduated from Trin‘ty 
College in 1914. For a short time aft 
eraduation he was connected with the 
Hartford branch office of the Fidelity 
& Casualty. 

FRENCH “ACCIDENT BOARD 

A large number of domestic and for- 
eign companies working in France have 
formed an accident insurance union (As- 
sociation Generale des Societes d’Assur- 
ance contre les Accidents Droits Com- 
muns) for the purpose of gathering re- 
liable statistics and devising a common 
tariff. Another purpose of the new as- 
sociation is said to be to form a rein- 
surance pool. 
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